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From Foods to Firearms 


All along America’s war production line, from its start 
with the raw materials in the field, through the laboratory 
to the final vital inspections, Bausch & Lomb Wide Field 
Stereoscopic Binocular Microscopes are at work. 

They are helping in the quality control and processing 
of foods to feed the United Nations . . . in the manufacture 
and inspection of arms for all the forces of Freedom. They 
are in daily use in the field, in the laboratory and the shop. 
Filling the gap in magnification between the hand lens 
and the compound microscope, the Wide Field Binocular 
Microscope offers a three-dimensional view of the object 
under examination. The user sees the object under magni- beside the actual optical instruments of war which B&L 
fication, but with full perception of depth and perspective. manufactures. 

Like many other Bausch & Lomb instruments developed Here again, because of its wartime accomplishments, 
for the peacetime needs of education, research and indus- Bausch & Lomb will be able to extend its optical 
try, today the B&L Wide Field Binocular Microscope services to peacetime pursuits when Victory is won. 


is serving America’s wartime needs...taking a place 
BAUSCH & LOMB 


 — For Bausch & Lomb Instruments essential to OPTICAL CO. « ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Victory— Priorities govern delivery schedules. 


B&L Wide Field Stereoscopic Binocular Microscope AKW 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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THERE’S NEW SUPERIORITY 
IN THIS FINEST OF 
BLACKBOARD CHALKS 


Even in these trying times, The Ameri- 
can Crayon Company has never ceased 
its research, its quest for better products 
for American schools. 

HYGIEIA, in the opinion of many edu- 
cators, has always been the finest chalk 
crayon made. Now, it is even better. 


WHITER — The new HYGIEIA is the 
whitest, most legible chalk crayon pro- 
duced. 


SMOOTHER — HYGIEIA flows over the 
blackboard with a velvet effortless 
smoothness that makes classroom work 
easier. 


ERASES INSTANTLY—HYGIEIA has per- 
fect erasing qualities. A stroke of the 
eraser and its marks come off the board 
—no rubbing, no “ghost marks”. HYGIEIA 
actually helps keep your blackboards in 
perfect condition. 


Foggy blackboards, hard-to-erase chalk 
marks, and scratchy crayons retard class- 
work. Eliminate these irritations with 


HYGIEIA. 
prseneennl SEND FOR THIS 
ene woaTins FREE BOOK 

R omrnEny 
BLACKBOARD 
BULLETIN 


Tells how to keep your 
blackboards in perfect 
condition. Send for it 





today! 
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Tomorrow's Goal 


Sound Motion Pictures for ALL Schools 


Our armed forces have learned what our 
schools have long known, that talking motion 
pictures make learning easier, shorten the 
time required for instruction and increase 
the retention of important facts. Modern 
educators have looked forward to the day 
when this progressive method of audio- 
visual instruction will be available for all 
schools. Of course every projector we 

make TODAY goes to the Armed Forces. 
But TOMORROW all of Ampro’s engineering 
skill and experience will be directed to the 
constructive task of helping teachers 

teach. Write for Ampro Catalog of 8 and 

16 mm. precision projectors. 
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EARED 
TO THE NEEDS 
OF PRE- FLIGHT = 


EDUCATION ‘ 


Almost as soon as the new [fF 
educational movement—the | 
vital war movement—got | 
under way, X-acto Knives 
found their place in it. 
With the unprecedented 
need for speed, accuracy, 
certainty in the training for, 
and making of, a million 
scale model planes demand- 
ed by the Navy and Army, 
America’s schools started 
coming through. 

These unique knives meet 
this war need for a never- 
say-die cutting tool. They 
are available in 8 blade 
shapes and three handle 
styles. The blades are in- 
stantly renewable and inter- 
changeable. These knives 
are, therefore, always at 
peak sharpness. If you will 
send for a sample on your 
school letterhead, we shall 
be pleased to send you one. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
440-4th Ave., New York, 16, N. Y 


XCACTO Knife 
XCACTO KNIFE 








KIT NO. 62— 
Double set with 2 
handles, 12 blades 
and fitted wooden 
chest. —..........$2.00 


KIT NO. 82—Fur- 
nished with 3 han- 
dies, I2 blades 
and fitted wooden 
ee $3.50 





HEADLINES 


eA are complete for 
four regional conferences to replace 
the usual national convention of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators. 


One or two others may be added 
west of the Mississippi. No admission 
except by membership cards, it is ruled. 


(Story on page 68.) 


FOOD 


Some 75,000 school lunch projects 
will have aid from federal funds this 
year, the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration reports. All such projects 
must have state or local sponsors. 
(Story on page 70.) 


The milk man will not pass by the 
school door without stopping, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture promises. 
If a milk shortage threatens, schools 
should appeal to the local milk dealers’ 
committee as school needs are deemed 
essential. (Story on page 70.) 


The P.-T.A. and other groups may 
serve occasional meals at school 
under rationing regulations if such 
has been their custom, O.P.A. points 
out. (Story on page 68.) 


Civilian defense officers are being 
urged to offer assistance to schools in 
obtaining volunteers to help in school 
lunch programs. (Story on page 70.) 


W.P.B. 


More mechanical pens and pencils 
will soon be available. 


Photographic and projection equip- 
ment has been further restricted as 
to production and distrjbution. 
Schools will get special consideration 
for vocational training needs, how- 
ever. (Story on page 72.) 


FEDERAL AID 


S. 637, the $300,000,000 federal aid 
bill was killed in the Senate October 
20 after an amendment banning dis- 
crimination because of race, creed 


or color was adopted. The bilk has 
been recommitted to the committee 
on education and labor, whence 
many believe it will not emerge 
again for some time. 


Southern senators branded the amend- 
ment as trickery. The bill would have 
provided $200,000,000 a year during 
the war emergency for payment of 
teachers’ salaries and an additional 
$100,000,000 to enable states to reduce 
inequalities of educational opportuni- 
ties. Negro organization leaders were 
said to have backed the amendment. 


CHILD CARE 


To forestall House passage of the 
Thomas Bill (proposed War Area 
Child Care Act passed by the Senate 
last June), Representative Mary Nor- 
ton has introduced an amendment 
to the Lanham Act. 


The amendment would empower 
F.W.A., a construction agency, to 
“establish and operate” the child 
care centers. 


Proponents of the Thomas Bill see in 
the drafting of fathers a further argu- 
ment for protecting neglected children 
through agencies trained in dealing 
with child problems. (Story on page 
68.) 


TEACHERS, PUPILS 


War emergency certificates were 
issued for the last school year at eight 
times the rate of the previous year, 
the U. S. Office of Education reports. 
For 1942-43 they totaled 4655. 


Many pupils didn’t come back to 
school this fall. Enough of them did, 
however, to make a 1,600,000 decline 
in the nation’s labor force. (Story on 
page 68.) 
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FINNEDL & 


LIQUID 
FLOOR WAX 


iN ME LL. : 


WAX 
CLEANER 


For the thabetenmuen of Wexed heave 
Saves Materials ... Saves Man-Howr 


cleaning linoleum, tile, terrazzo, wood, marble, and 
composition floors. 1, 5, 30, and 55-gallon containers. 


Solarbrite Liquid Scrub Soap. Neutral. ..made 
of pure vegetable oils. Extremely heavy in density 
--.- goes farther. Quickly removes stains, grease, et 
cetera. For linoleum, marble, terrazzo, and sealed 
wood surfaces. 1, 5, 30, and 55-gallon containers. 


Fino-Gloss Liquid Floor Wax. Contains genuine 
Carnauba Wax, the wear-resisting agency that saves 
frequent refinishing. Guaranteed safe for all floors. 
Comes in several types, including Concentrated and 
es Non-Skid and Waterproof Types. Concentrated 

ino-Gloss saves vital containers as well as shipping 
weight and space. 1,5, 30, and 55-gallon containers. 


Sanax Wax Cleaner. A slow-running mixture that 
quickly, safely, and economically removes dirt, oil, 
grease. Leaves a semi-wax non-skid finish. Fine for 


Steel-Wool Pad. Welded construction . . . wears 3 
to 4 times longer! Won’t tear or shred. The perfect 
pad for dry cleaning and burnishing waxed floors to 
a safer, wear-resisting finish . . . in one labor-saving 
operation! 7 sizes, 4 grades. Limited quantities. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
21] East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


The 600 Series Finnell. Scrubs, waxes, 
7), polishes, burnishes, steel-wools, sands, 
grinds. 5 sizes. Has Feather-Touch Safety 
Switch. Available to essential users 
qualifying on Application Form PD-722. 


* Gor Victory and the Gulure... Buy War Bonds Today 


FINNELL SYST 


EQUIPMENT 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 
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_— victory is won we will be living in a new 
world—a world vastly changed by years of war 
—a world so shrunken by radio and the airplane that 
we Americans will be neighbors with the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth—a world in which the respon- 
sibilities of our educational system will be far greater 
than ever before. Indeed, America’s schools, along 
with America’s adult population, must be ready to 
meet the increased responsibilities of citizenship in 
this new world if a permanent peace is to be main- 
tained. 

It’s a big assignment, but America’s schools will 
handle it. 
school-board members, teachers and architects are 


Progress-minded school administrators, 


planning now for this critically important post-war 
era in education. Their planning involves improve- 
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ments in curriculum and teaching methods — in 
school buildings and equipment—and in the con- 
struction of new schools, built to accommodate mod- 
ern equipment. 
* * 
RCA has prepared a booklet to help all those who 
are interested in “planning tomorrow’s schools.” 
School administrators and others desiring more spe- 
cific details concerning school building construction 
or renovation should consult their architects and 
electrical contractors. Additional information may 
also be secured by writing to the Educational Depart- 
ment, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, New Jersey. 
For your copy of the booklet just use the handy 
coupon below. 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Ee AAD ES AED Ga ED 


The Educational Department, RCA Victor Division 


Please send me a copy of your new book “Planning 
Tomorrow’s Schools.” Thank you. 


Name 


Deen amd TIS: occ caeebacces 


aren ee > Pa wee State 
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Two R's in Success 


War demands are primary but 
schoolmen in Illinois have their eyes 
on the future, too. According to G. E. 
Thompson of St. Charles, we are living 
in a world of rapid changes and change 
will be the keynote of the future. The 
pupils who have adjusted most success- 
fully to change in the past are those 
who have been well grounded in funda- 
mentals, particularly reading and arith- 


metic, 


Project in Bud 

Practical thinking is afoot in the Fox 
River Valley. An area vocational center 
may be the answer for the towns of 
Batavia, St. Charles and Geneva—all 
within 10 miles of one another. The 
whole project is being talked about in 
terms of community service as well as 
necessary instruction for young people. 


For the "Everyday" Guy 


O. F. Patterson of Elgin has ideas 
about the postwar period, too. He’s 
planning for the “everyday,” or noncol- 
lege, person—in terms of thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of public school. And 
he’s one superintendent who is well 
aware of the fact that the success of his 
plan depends on educating the commu- 
nity to see its practicality. 


Picked by N.B.C. 


While your reporter was talking shop 
with Fred L. Biester, superintendent of 
the high school at Glen Ellyn, IIl., who 
should telephone that schoolman but 
N.B.C.—with a request to audition the 
Glen Ellyn High School chorus. Ac- 


Kae | 


Ip 
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cording to the network, this group of 60 
youngsters represents some of the best 
talent and training in the state. Needless 
to say, these auditions go over big with 
the pupils, who react by pitching in to 
work at their music harder than ever 


before. 


Reading Counts 

The high school at Glen Ellyn is one 
that is really doing things about remedial 
reading problems. Aware that progress 
in high school is based primarily on read- 
ing ability, every pupil who needs this 
training is duly enrolled in a remedial 
class. 


° u i 
Learning “Boom 
As in so many towns, pupils at 
Wheaton, Ill., are working after school 
hours to make some of that good extra 
cash that is floating around just now. 
K. K. Tibbets, Wheaton’s superintend- 
ent, says that in many cases this extra 
work has acted as a stimulus to school 
studies. The effect is particularly notice- 
able in study halls, for youngsters are 
bending an elbow to get homework done 
so that they can do outside work after 
hours. 


Back Yards Do the Trick 


In San Antonio, Tex., lack of house- 
hold help was going to mean a hard 
summer for mothers in 1943. No sugar 
for lemonade and no gas for trips bid 
fair to mean a dull—and perhaps trouble- 
some—summer for youngsters. 

But community fathers took a hand 
and this was their plan. It saved the day 
—and the mothers and children, too! 





HARRIS SCHOOL 
110 BEACON ST. 
BOSTON I6, MASS. 


NATION'S SGHOOLS 
919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 











The postal numbering system as taught Chicago pupils in addressing mail. 


Although front lawns remained trim, 
back yards were turned into playgrounds 
for the whole neighborhood. One yard 
became a baseball diamond. A smaller 
one housed two slides. A tennis court 
appeared a few doors away and down 
the street two croquet sets were installed. 

One father supplied two pup tents 
complete with sets of Indian suits; an- 
other set up a game of horseshoes, while 
a third produced a shuffleboard as his 
contribution. 

The man who had sold his car turned 
his unused two car garage into a play- 
house and mothers rummaged in attics 
to unearth chairs and tables, rugs, lamps, 
pictures and even curtains. Summer 
noons saw many a picnic lunch under 
way with the older girls in charge. 

Each mother took turns supervising, 
caring only for the children in her own 
back yard. Thus, each mother had some 
free time for rest daily, secure in the 
knowledge that her child was in the 
competent hands of a neighbor. 

These Texas parents know a good 
thing when they see it and the project 
is not to be abandoned this winter. 


More Alphabet Soup 


Eager to see what pupils are up to 
these days in the way of patriotic con- 
tributions, your Reporter uncovered 
what is probably the nation’s sole or- 
ganization of Gacs. This is the Girls’ 
Auxiliary Corps at the high school in 
Skokie, Ill. The girls drill and do rifle 
practice and take on many other war 
activities. 


"Behind" the Postman 

Children in Chicago’s public and paro 
chial schools are now being taught the 
use of the number system in addressing 
mail and, with it, the important part that 
the postal service has played in the de- 
velopment of this country. 

W. T. Brannon of the main post 
office, Chicago, who brings us these tid 
ings, is delighted to think that at last 
the postal service is being given its just 
due by the schools. 

Says Mr. Brannon: “The postal system 
under Benjamin Franklin had a large 
part in winning the Revolutionary War. 
The enemy recognized the value of 
Franklin’s postriders, for while a cap- 
tured soldier was treated as a prisoner of 
war a postrider in enemy hands was 
promptly executed as a traitor. 

“Today, with new fronts being opened 
by our armed forces all over the world, 
the mail service is considered by the 
fighting men themselves as second only 
to the winning of the war.” 

School officials who are interested in 
what Chicago schools have done and 
what may be done in other schools can 
get details from the Chicago Board of 
Education or from the Postmaster, 409 
Main Post Office, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Here’s Light on 
Mathematics 


1,087 Pictures to Develop 
Mathematical Concepts 


The Jam Handy “‘Light on Mathematics’’ Kit-set will help any 
teacher of mathematics carry an overload—and like it. And it helps 
the students too—“‘they see what you mean.” 

Heavy teaching loads can be carried and excellent teaching done 
best when appropriate visual training aids are at hand—where you 
want them and when you want them. 

Some knowledge of mathematics is basic to training in war jobs— 
civilian and military—today. “‘Light on Mathematics” slidefilms im- 
plement a refresher course, a complete review of elementary and high 
school mathematics. They bring the student “‘up to date,” ready to 
learn and acquire the specialized skills he needs for Pre-flight Aero- 
nautics, Pre-induction Training and war production. 

These slidefilms are conveniently arranged in Kits for use in classes 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry. The teacher can 
make his or her own selections and grouping of the slidefilms to meet 
each particular instructional need. 

These visual instruction aids, ‘‘Light on Mathematics,’’ make 
teaching easier, more thorough and more effective. They help carry 
the overload. 





3 





The Jam Handy Organization, All3 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 11, Michigan 

( Please enter our order for the ‘““Light on Mathematics” Kit-set at $81 
f.o.b. Detroit. 

1 Please send me without obligation full details on how I may try out 
this Kit-set in my own classroom. 
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Improve Teaching Conditions 

Question: How shall we obtain and hold effi- 
cient teachers who will be satisfied with a mod- 
erate salary? The present high wages in 
industry will not be likely to continue. Edu- 
cational workers should not have any sharp 
reduction in compensation after the war. What 
should be the attitude of teacher employers 
during the present emergency? How can the 
true spirit of the teacher be cultivated?— 
E.H.W., Me. 

Answer: Administrators must make 
every effort to get better salaries for 
teachers. In case funds are not available, 
school boards must assure teachers that 
their present salaries will not be cut 
when industry reduces compensation. 
Efforts on the part of employers to see 
that teachers have wholesome and attrac- 
tive living quarters will do much to 
create the right teacher attitude in the 
community. 

Some schools have found funds to 
raise salaries by discontinuing some posi- 
tions because of decreased enrollments. 

A teacher council working with the 
administration can do much in handling 
this problem satisfactorily. — Frank A. 
JENSEN. 


Demerit System Is Negative 

Question: Can you give me an outline of a 
good workable demerit system for high schools 
of from 150 to 300 enrollment?—A.W.P., Tex. 

Answer: A general demerit plan is 
psychologically wrong, educationally neg- 
ative and totally bad in our estimation. 
We know of no public school system 
where such a plan is in force as a gen- 
eral procedure. We suggest your writing 
to the superintendent of West Point 
Military Academy or an Army training 
camp for a copy of such procedures. 
You might also address some of the more 
conventionally organized military sec- 
ondary schools.—A. B. M. 


Weatherstripping Windows 


Question: Can you give me an inexpensive 
method of weatherstripping windows? — 
L.B.V.H., Mich. 

Answer: Normally we do not install 


weatherstripping on school windows be- 
lieving that the slight infiltration around 
a well-fitted sash to be no disadvantage 
and that this air may have some ven- 
tilating value. 

During the present fuel emergency we 
are installing an inexpensive felt and 
wood weatherstripping that sells for 
about $0.02 per lineal foot. It is tacked 
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to the window stop and will be removed 
when normal fuel supplies can again be 
obtained.—Epwin F. Netson. 


Keeping Down Dust 


Question: How can we keep down the dust 
on rock playfields?—H.A.P., Ill. 
Answer: Use calcium chloride.— 


J. W.C. 


How to Promote the Library 

Question: How can | get the teachers and 
pupils to use the wealth of reference material 
in the library? If anyone has hit upon a plan 
whereby this can be accomplished, even to a 
minor extent, we should appreciate hearing 
about it.—I.D.B., Ill. 

Answer: The most important factor 
in getting maximum use of the library 
and its wealth of materials is an admin- 
istrator who understands the possibilities 
of the library and gives every encourage- 
ment to its use. Such matters as obtain- 
ing appropriations; programming; seeing 
that librarians sit on planning commit- 
tees; giving teachers time to examine 
materials; appointing, encouraging and 
allotting time for committees to work 
with librarians in examining and select- 
ing materials—all these and many others 
are administrative methods for increas- 
ing the use of the library. 

From the point of view of the librar- 
ian, the most effective method is per- 
sonal conversations with teachers, any 
time, anywhere, about library materials 
and services. Clues gleaned from pupil 
requests can be followed by an informal 
visit to the teacher and the class, if the 
teacher is willing. The librarian will 
introduce suitable materials or suggest 
that pupil committees come to the library 
to assemble material. 

If possible, classes should be invited 
to the library as groups to use the mate- 
rials as in a laboratory. This is espe- 
cially important now when pupils have 
crowded programs, few free periods dur- 
ing the school day and little free time 
out of school hours because they work 
or have other responsibilities —CHar.es 
E. Greene. 


How Much Jurisdiction? 

Question: To what extent does the school 
have jurisdiction over pupils who are on their 
way to, or going home from, school?—P.M.W., 
Mich. 

Answer: Numerous court decisions 
have established the school’s reasonable 


jurisdiction over pupils on their way to, 
or returning home from, schools. The 
increasing use of school buses has made 
the need for such jurisdiction more 
necessary than formerly. Without doubt 
there is a joint responsibility and need 
for cooperation on the part of parents 
and teachers, but the school must accept 
as much authority as the situation de- 
mands. Even though its authority were 
questioned, the school would still have 
a moral and advisory obligation with 
respect to child guidance and training. 
—Lowe tt P. Goopricn. 


Required Gymnasium Courses 

Question: Should we sacrifice some of the 
so-called established courses so that we might 
require gymnasium and health education 
classes?—C.M.T., Neb. 

Answer: The California school law 
now requires that gymnasium classes be 
held every day in grades 7 through 12. 
This law is particularly embarrassing to 
the junior high school program for it 
does not give much opportunity for the 
selection of optional courses. Health 
education is carried on by the physical 
education instructors as well as in home 
economics, child care and other classes 
of this nature—Witt C. Crawrorp. 


Soap for Boys’ Showers 

Question: What is the best method of han- 
dling the soap problem for boys’ showers?— 
R.S.H., Calif. 

Answer: The Pittsburgh schools, in 
their showers, use a milled bar soap as 
the best method of handling the soap 
problem. We have not experimented 
with the newer types of either liquid or 
powder dispensers.—H. W. CraMBLer. 


Removing Heel Marks 

Question: How can | remove rubber heel 
marks from asphalt tile floors in school halls? 
—C.C.M.., Ala. 

Answer: The difficulty is caused by 
an ingredient used in the manufacture 
of composition heels, which are now 
taking the place of rubber heels. The 
only remedy is to scour the floor with 
fine steel wool and wash it down with 
a neutral soap.—J. H. 


A Fine for Tardiness? 

Question: What about a 5 cent fine for 
being tardy or for other offenses? We believe 
it works very well and it helps buy new rec- 
ords for our dances.—B.C.W., Wyo. 

Answer: If children are persistently 
tardy, the logical approach is to deter- 
mine causes. In these trying war days 
there are dozens of reasons—in urban 
centers, at least—why children cannot be 
on time. 

The second problem is to study the 
school program to see what makes tardi- 
ness more attractive than being in class. 
The reasons may be social (gang activ- 
ities) or instructional. When school pro- 
grams are sensibly adjusted to children’s 
needs, tardiness is incidental—A. B. M. 
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MayseE he’s gone to war or gotten a job 
in a defense factory. But he isn’t around 
any more... and it’s up to you to “keep 
up appearances” with less help. 

Now, more than ever, you want to save 
cleaning time and stretch available labor. 
Wyandotte Products help you do both. 

With Wyandotte F-100, for example, 
walls, ceilings and painted surfaces are 
cleaned quickly and thoroughly. It leaves 
no dirt-catching film to be “gone over” 
again and again. Free-rinsing, all 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
J. B. FORD DIVISION 


e WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 













soluble, just one tablespoonful in a gallon 
of water speeds work, spares minutes. 

And when a paste cleaner is preferred 
for use on porcelain or enamel surfaces, 
it’s Wyandotte at the head of the class 
again ... with Wyandotte No. 97 paste. 


Ask your local Wyandotte Representa- 
tive or write us about Wyandotte De- 
tergent, too. It’s an effective, economical 
“handy man” that may help to take the 
place of “the one who isn’t there” by 
saving time for the ones who are. 


yandotte 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


@ Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation consolidates the resources and facilities of Michigan Alkali 





Company and The J. B. Ford Company to better serve the nation’s war and post-war needs, 











An Efficient Answer to Larger Classes 


... MIMEOGRAPH 


duplicated lesson sheets 


When pupil enrollment goes up or the teaching staff 
goes down, it gives rise to some large-size problems. 
Many an American school facing this problem has 
found its most efficient solution in the use of lesson 
sheets produced on the Mimeograph duplicator. 

Some schools using these lesson sheets report 
teachers’ handling fifty and sixty pupils in a single 
class, and with remarkably high efficiency levels. 

In addition, versatile, easy-to-run Mimeograph 
duplicators make short work of producing dozens of 
other classroom materials, so important now in easing 
classroom routine and lightening the teacher’s load. 

To make sure your teachers understand the ease of 
using the Mimeograph duplicator, send for the free 
instructions, ‘Howto use the Mimeograph duplicator?’ 
Mail coupon to A. B. Dick CoMPANY, Chicago. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. NS-1143 
720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Send me the free booklet, “How to use the Mimeograph duplicator.” 


Miimeograph 


duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago,.registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


NAME 
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Russo-American Friendship 


ANY Americans are worrying excessively re- 

garding postwar American with 
Russia. These worries spring from different ideas con- 
cerning what Russia and the world will be like after 
the fighting has stopped. Most Americans still look 
with horror on the cost in human lives in establishing 
the present Russian government. In their individual- 
ism they fear “communistic socialization” even more 
than they feared unknown shapes, sounds and the dark 
in childhood. These fears have undoubtedly been 
fanned by the Dies Committee which, for unknown 
reasons, has been much more eager to publicize com- 
munistic than fascist propaganda and intrigue. 

At the other extreme are those who are so sensitive 
about our relations with Russia that they feel there 
must be tacit acceptance of everything Russia has done 
and does for fear that Russian sensibilities may be hurt 
and the possibilities of a lasting friendship destroyed. 
These admirers watch every American publication and 
public utterance for signs of “slights” to Russia. They 
tell us what we shall read and shall not read; what we 
shall say and refrain from saying. Their anxiety lest 
we offend is almost morbidly neurotic in its intensity. 

Neither extreme in attitude is worth much in the 
American pattern. Let us look at it another way. Here 
are two of the major national world organizations 
with respect to resources, land and population. The 
people of both countries are exceedingly democratic 
in their beliefs and attitudes. While our democracy 
has evolved from the bottom upward, that of Russia 
appears to be moving from the top downward. Both 
patterns may achieve the same terminal results. When- 
ever they meet, the individual American and Russian 
seem to find that they have much in common. 

We are fighting together to achieve freedom and 
preserve our ways of life. Our mutual aims, a richer, 
finer life for all of the people through the development 
of practical dynamic democracy, are ultimately not far 
apart. True friendship grows out of understanding 
and mutual respect. It cannot thrive on power politics 
or pressure. Lasting American-Russian friendship must 
be permitted to grow naturally. 

The American insists on criticizing his family, rela- 
tives and friends. He likes to speak out in meeting. 
The American insists on saying what he feels or thinks 


relations 
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about people and expects other people to do likewise. 
Differences in opinion or even criticisms do not indi- 
cate dislikes or vital differences. They are merely the 
American expressing his treasured birthright of free 
speech. Any misguided group that attempts to 
throttie American method or opinion, to prevent criti- 
cism or to direct our thoughts into honeyed “sweetness 
and light” channels will first produce indifference and, 
eventually, active dislike. No one can tell the Ameri- 
can what to say or what to read. He will do his own 
thinking. No one has been more critical of the British 
than the American and yet there is probably no people 
for whom we have a deeper and more sincere respect 
and, at times, even affection. The same will be true of 
Russia. Americans naturally like the Russians because 
they are a friendly, folksy people. We enjoy “folks.” 

We are going to like the Russians for what we think 
they are more than for what we are told they are and 
do. It is not so necessary to translate Russia to us as 
it may be to translate the American and his methods 
directly to the Russian people. In the meantime, this 
friendship will develop much faster if the so-called 
friends of Russia in this country take stock of them- 
selves and get their feet back on solid earth. In the 
postwar world Russia needs us and we need Russia. 
Let’s bridge the gap in the American way. 


Instructional Extension 


WO possible extensions of the total instructional 
organization are possible after the close of the 
present war. These extensions may take the form of 
the addition of one or two years below the kinder- 
garten, forming a three year preprimary unit, or the 
extension upward of secondary education to include 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years organized with 
the eleventh and twelfth grades as a four year senior 
high school or community college. It is also possible, 
although not probable, that both extensions might be 
made simultaneously and at the same relative rate. 
The strong opinion (August School Opinion Poll) 
of a sampling of school administrators concerning the 
relative merits of these extensions is of more than 
passing interest. Seventy-three per cent were opposed 
to extension downward and 59 per cent were in favor 
of adding the thirteenth and fourteenth years. School- 
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men were apparently more certain that extension 
downward was unwise than that extension upward 
was imperative. 

Looking at both ends of this large question, we 
see as yet no clear and long sustained evidence that 
the preprimary years need to be completely institu- 
tionalized except possibly in response to a sociological 
need in certain industrial areas. After nearly three 
quarters of a century of experimentation with the 
kindergarten on a permissive basis, it is still confined 
chiefly to school districts with more than 10,000 pop- 
ulation. This condition is not necessarily due to neglect. 

The depression experience and experimentation with 
adding the last two years of secondary education 
directed toward meeting broad social and economic 
needs rather than academic or college preparatory 
needs indicate a demand for advanced secondary 
education within the community. The demand of 
returned soldiers for extended work in general or 
vocational education will determine the direction of 
instructional extension. 

It is doubtful whether either extension should be 
mandatory. If made permissive, the school will be 
under a far more stimulating challenge to meet social 
needs than if compulsory patterns permit the contin- 
uation of absolete academic practices. 


William Webb Kemp 


FTER forty-five years of teaching service to his 


native state, William Webb Kemp, former dean 
of the college of education and professor of educational 
administration at the University of California for more 
than a generation, retired from active service in August 
1943. Doctor Kemp was a true son of the Golden West, 
born at Placerville on Feb. 6, 1873, educated in its 
public schools, at Stanford University and at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Except for research in England and a year of grad- 
uate work at Columbia University where he received 
his doctorate in 1912, he spent practically all of his 
professional life in the Golden Bear State. He was 
always ready to listen to the merits of other sections 
but deep in his soul he felt that California was the 
perfect land. One of his colleagues stated that if by 
chance Bill Kemp should go to heaven, he would 
probably say that it had its merits but that for a per- 
fect climate he really preferred the bay area. 

Except for three years as professor of education at 
the University of Montana (1912-15) and three years 
as president of San Jose Teachers College (1920-23), 
he remained at the University of California, first as 
professor of school administration (1915-20) and then 
as professor and dean from 1923 to 1939, when he 
retired from active administration to resume the work 
he liked best, teaching. He was a close friend of both 
Ellwood P. Cubberley and Henry Suzzallo, whom he 
first met while a graduate student at Columbia. Both 
men had a lasting influence on his professional career. 
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The improvement of public education was the ideal 
of Dean Kemp’s life. Students remarked that he 
appeared to talk, teach, sleep and eat public education, 
so much was the public school ideal a part of his exist- 
ence. He was an inspiring teacher and had great 
influence over the young men who sat before him. 
Despite his deep professional enthusiasm he never lost 
sight of the human equation. His students recall him 
as a kind, tolerant, fatherly man who seldom lost 
patience with stumbling immature students and whose 
office and home were places where confidences were 
easily received and help was generously given. Dean 
Kemp is the last of the stalwarts in public school and 
university administration. 


“Rest Begins at Forty” 


OR a time last year it looked as if our slack- 

muscled and spreading middle-aged educators 
might be forced to join special exercise clubs and par- 
ticipate in a so-called physical hardening program. 
Noisy Army colonels talked violently and often about 
the need for hardening the American infant, the 
American mother and, particularly, the middle-aged 
desk men. Physical educators also felt a conscious 
urge to “do something about it.” 

The athletic colonels have been finally put to work 
with troops and the big-muscle boys have been in- 
ducted into Army, Marine and Navy organizations 
where they may harden the boys and each other to 
their hearts’ desire, limited only by their arterial endur- 
ance. For the middle-aged educator, nervously peering 
around the edge of his desk, thankful that he has 
escaped the general clamor for “being hard and 
tough,” it is now safe to suggest a sound investment. 

Put a dollar and a half on the line and buy a copy 
of “You Don’t Have to Exercise” or “Rest Begins at 
Forty” (Doubleday, Doran and Company). It was 
written by Dr. Peter J. Steincrohn, a Connecticut 
physician of high standing, who makes an excellent 
living repairing the ravages of time, tension and un- 
warranted exercise on middle-aged men. He offers 
revolutionary but sound evidence of the harmful effects 
of unnecessary competitive exercise after 40, confirming 
the theories of rest, if not nutrition, made famous in 
recent years by Robert M. Hutchins, educational icono- 
clast, and Beardsley Ruml of pay-as-you-earn fame. 

Contemplative walking that permits enjoyment of 
Nature’s moods instead of counting mileposts and 
gentle communication with the warm and responsive 
earth as an amateur gardener, plus increasing amounts 
of horizontal resting, are offered as substitutes for the 
big-muscle programs. A careful reading of this book 
may add years to your life and enable you to thumb 
your nose authoritatively at all suggestions of heavy 
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POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


NEED STUDY NOW 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


ORLD WAR II is over for 
the schools so far as educa- 
tional planning is concerned. All es- 
sential efforts to adjust elementary 
and secondary school programs to 
the total war effort have been made 
and these plans are now in operation. 
It is high time to raise our plan- 
ning sights and begin immediate in- 
tensive study on a community, state 
and national basis of the rapidly 
emerging postwar problems. When 
war actually ceases, the pressure of 
postwar problems demanding imme- 
diate solution may change the entire 
organization and control of public 
education unless the several states are 
ready to meet these demands with 
reasonable understanding and efh- 
ciency. The assumption of leader- 
ship for broad-visioned educational 
planning is a professional responsi- 
bility. 

Two problems transcending all 
others in importance already stand 
out clearly from the shadowy postwar 
future. They are (1) the need for 
providing equality of individual op- 
portunity and (2) the need for im- 
provement in operation of the edu- 
cational process so as to make such 
equality of opportunity economically 
and socially possible. 


Other Problems Exist 


Many other significant and vital 
problems of both a general and a spe- 
cial nature that can be neither ig- 
nored nor slighted are also in the 
background. While their successful 
solution may expedite the solving of 
the more fundamental problems, 
they must be considered as distinctly 
subordinate in character. 

The American state rests on the 
fundamental belief that there are no 
superior races and that the true 
measure of a man or woman is his or 
her contribution to human welfare 
and progress. The evolving Ameri- 
can culture is a true composite grow- 
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ing out of the beliefs and ideals of 
many races. Practically as well as 
conceptually the American state 
must, therefore, be impartial, non- 
partisan, nonsectarian and classless. 

Continued operation and improve- 
ment of American government de- 
pend on the capacity and desire of 
the people to maintain self-govern- 
ment. Self-government starts with 
competence in the management of 
personal and community affairs. 
State and national government can- 
not for long rise above the levels of 
community competence, and the abil- 
ity of people to live together depends 
on their ideals, vision, abilities and 
powers. 

Competency in self-government is 
not a gift from above but is some- 
thing that must be learned anew by 
each generation. The public school 
is one of the most important single 
agencies in the achievement of this 
purpose and instruction in self-gov- 
ernment must be carefully provided 
for at all levels of need. 


Every Child Needs a Fair Start 


The American public school as an 
extension of the home has evolved 
through the genius of the American 
people. The conviction has grown 
deep and strong that nation-wide 
public education is one of the prin- 
cipal means not only for teaching 
competency in free government but 
also for giving each generation a fair 
start in life. America believes in 
equal educational opportunities for 
all, in accord with inborn capacities 
so that no individual will be de- 
prived of his educational birthright 
because of race, religion, age, geo- 
graphic location, physical, social or 
economic condition, to the end that 
the community and state will not be 
deprived of the services and contri- 
butions of any individual. 

The public school has been con- 
ceived and has operated in large 
measure as an impartial, nonparti- 
san, nonsectarian, classless agency 
through which all children may re- 
ceive instruction in democratic proc- 






It is a common 
for harmonizing 


esses and values. 
meeting place 

attitudes and beliefs that otherwise 
create social conflict and group cleav- 


age. Here, children and adults of 
every race, religion and _ political 
belief on earth may learn the lessons 
of freedom, tolerance and fair play 
as well as the fact that cultural 
change is inevitable and should be 
made peacefully. 


A Shift in Emphasis Needed 


Equality of educational opportu- 
nity has been a social objective since 
the early days of the American 
republic and commendable effort has 
been made toward its realization. 
By strange paradox, however, the 
greater the effort to achieve this goal 
in the past the wider the gap be- 
tween groups of American children 
who are divided by race, geographic 
location, physical, social and eco- 
nomic conditions. This strange out- 
come is due to a lack of understand- 
ing by educators and laymen alike 
regarding the essentials for making 
equality of educational opportunity 
a reality. 

Too much emphasis has been 
placed on equalization of the tax 
burden and increased financial sup- 
port of schools without a parallel 
effort being made to improve the 
local and state administrative struc- 
ture so as to make equalization of 
instructional opportunity economi- 
cally possible. Such improvement in 
administration would tend also to 
individualize teaching at all levels, 
provide well-trained teachers for 
rural as well as urban schools, fur- 
nish instructional aids in adequate 
amounts and provide those auxiliary 
services necessitated by rapidly 
changing economic and social con- 
ditions. 

Natural American impatience with 
theory and planning, excessive em- 
phasis on the execution and opera- 
tion of the educational plan and a 
continued depreciation and slighting 
of research and appraisal have re- 
sulted in undue emphasis on current 
operation to the detriment of im- 
provement. This misdirected em- 
phasis accounts in a large measure 
for educational lag. 


HE “Child Progress Plan” is the 
name adopted by the elementary 
of Cleveland in 1938 for 
an experimental pro- 


schools 
epitomizing 


gram begun in 1928 and conducted 


progressively and continuously since 
then. The aim of the program is to 
recognize individual differences in 
children in actual practice, not 
merely to proclaim them in theory. 

Although the Declaration of In- 
dependence states that all men are 
created equal, we know they are un- 
equal at birth and develop according 
to these inequalities as they go along. 
Schools should not resent and strive 
to eradicate individual differences. 
Particularly in a democratic society 
is wholesome variety among indi- 
viduals to be prized, encouraged and 
developed. Even were it possible for 
the educative process to force all pu- 
pils through a mold whereby every 
child would emerge physically and 
mentally identical with every other, 
who would deliberately choose such 
a monotonous product, however at- 
tractive or bright~the model might 
be? 

The general pattern for elementary 
education in the United States for a 
century has followed that of Europe. 
This pattern has forced elementary 
education into a screening process. 
The object was to eliminate all but 
about 10 per cent of the pupils, those 
who would be able to assimilate the 
secondary and college curriculums 
without teaching skills being re- 
quired and the teachers’ attention 
being directed from subject matter to 
pupil or student. 
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The fish pond, or pool, at Doan School is a 
favorite spot for children studying elemen- 
tary science. Observing the fish and their 
habits stimulates an intellectual curiosity. 


Combating the problem 
of FAILURES 


Today the leading states require 
pupils to remain in school until they 
are either 16 or 18 years of age. At- 
tention is now turning to the needs 
of the 90 per cent who were formerly 
screened out. Lowering the passing 
grade to 75, or even to 50, was of 
little value to most of these children 
as long as the content, method and 
time schedule remained uniform for 
all. For large numbers of helpless 
pupils, failure was constant and in- 
evitable. Confidence cannot develop 
through a series of failures frowned 
upon by parent and teacher alike. 

In Ohio kindergarten attendance 
is optional but children are com- 
pelled by law to attend school on 
becoming 6 years of age. Even before 
norms, quartiles, differences of aver- 
ages and coefficients of correlation 
were admitted to educational circles, 


H. M. BUCKLEY 


First Assistant Superintendent 
Board of Education, Cleveland 


competent teachers knew that 6 years 
by the calendar is not synonymous 
with 6 years mentally or socially. 
Some children walk at eight months, 
others not until 18 months or even 
later; a few talk at 12 months, others 
little or not at all at 24 months. Sim- 
ilarly, some are ready to read at 5, 
others not even at 7. Rates of prog- 
ress vary as widely as does readiness 
for reading. 

The old doctrine was that if fat 
meat makes the child ill, give him 
plenty of it; educate the child around 
his weaknesses, not around his 
strengths. Forced feeding may be 
profitable for geese but most teachers 
condemn it for children. Proper 
mental growth is as painless and as 
natural as healthy physical growth. 
Interest is a stronger educational in- 
centive than force. It is brutal to try 
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to compel a child to jump 6 feet high 
if his limit is 4. 

Assuming that success is the basis 
for confidence and, therefore, the fac- 
tor without which sound education 
is impossible, Cieveland elementary 
teachers began in 1928 to attack ex- 
perimentally the problem of failures 
and repeaters. As might be expected, 
the heavy percentage of failures was 
found among the group designated 
“Z's.” Homogeneous grouping had 
been in effect in Cleveland for a 
number of years essentially according 
to the following table: 

1.Q.’s 50 to 69 in special classes. 

1Q.’s 70 to 84 in “Z” groups. 

1.Q.’s 85 to 104 in “Y” groups. 

1.Q.’s 105 to 124 in “X” groups. 

I.Q.’s 125 and above in major work. 
The blind, deaf and seriously crip- 





ing the quantity, quality and time 
factors. 

It was agreed in 1932 to remove 
grade labels and arbitrary require- 
ments from “Z” pupils in grades 
from | to 6, inclusive. If a “Z” pupil 
set out for Chicago and made only 
half the journey in the prescribed 
semester, it was decided to permit 
him to proceed toward Chicago with- 
out receiving an “F” and without 
requiring him to return to Cleveland 
before trying the journey again. 

It is not an exaggeration to state 
that the removal of the artificial 
grade barriers from “Z” pupils not 
only resulted in a steady improve- 
ment in the mastery of subject mat- 
ter but also, more important, re- 
placed resentment, depression and 
discouragement with hope and con- 


The elementary schools of Cleveland have 


found by experiment that the removal of 


grade labels from the primary division has 


allowed pupils to progress according to 


their individual abilities and capacities. 


pled have been in special schools 
while those below 50 on a Binet test 
have been excluded from school. 
The first step in the attack on the 
problem of failures, heavy among 
“Z” groups, was to call upon the 
experimental returns from the ele- 
mentary curriculum centers estab- 
lished in 1928. The function of these 
centers was to determine for each 
ability group the suitable types of 
subject matter and activities, includ- 


Broadcasting has an appeal for many pupils 
who find in it an outlet for various skills 
and talents in the preparing of scripts and 
reading them before a microphone. 
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fidence, because possible success 1c- 
placed inevitable failure. Success 
must wait upon and be in proportion 
to capacity and interest. A perfect 
draft horse should not be entered in 
the Kentucky Derby. 

Grade labels have been so branded 
on the minds of parents and some 
teachers that it seems incredible to 
them that Lincoln became president 
without ever being in a grade or 
having a report card. Many have 
held that grade labels are indispen- 
sable, but demonstrations, numerous 
P.-T.A. talks and the improved atti- 
tude of “Z” pupils toward school, all 
have contributed to the success of 
the revised program for pupils in 
this group. 

After six years’ experience with the 
new “Z” program the principals and 
supervisors concurred with the judg- 
ment of able classroom teachers and 
voted almost unanimously to remove 
the arbitrary and artificial grade bar- 
riers from the entire primary division, 
—including kindergarten through 
grade 3. Most of the subject fields 
and activities, especially English, had 
been developed by levels or units 
of progress in the curriculum cen- 
ters so that little difficulty has been 
experienced insofar as the children’s 
learning is concerned. 

An occasional parent does insist 
that he fully comprehends his child 
if the school labels him 3B, even 
though he reads miserably, can’t sing, 
is lacking in artistic ability and won't 
play with others. Furthermore, it re- 
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Journalism absorbs the attention of those who "like to write.” 


. * th. al iia 
Musically inclined pupils in Cleveland schools have an opportu- 
nity of playing for school affairs, in concerts and music festivals. 


quires additional insight and diag- 
nosis properly to adjust pupils who 
have been subjected to other systems. 
However, a grade label does not 
make such diagnosis less desirable. 

Five years of experimentation with 
the Child Progress Plan in Cleveland 
have demonstrated that children can 
live, learn and grow during the pri- 
mary school period of from three to 
five years, develop a variety of in- 
terests and abilities, progress at vary- 
ing rates, enrich and integrate whole- 
some personalities on all ability levels 
and for every step of progress, all 
without so much grade labeling, 
marking, passing, failing and mak- 
ing comparisons with a neighbor’s 
child as formerly. 

The plan emphasizes the individ- 
ual child but it does not assume that 
children are so radically different 
that they have no common interests 
or that group work is unprofitable. 
Common foods are wholesome for 
most children but what physician 
would prescribe a uniform treatment 
for 40 children with varying illnesses 
merely because they were all 6 years 
of age? Even the shoe size is not 
prescribed by the age of the child. 
Yet children differ far more widely 
mentally than they do physically. 
The calendar has been too much of 
a Gestapo in the elementary school. 

A few pupils may complete the 
program of the primary division in 
three years, a majority in four years, 
while a considerable number is bene- 
fited by five years. Progress should 
be continuous and every step of 
progress should be recognized 
whether it be made in November, 
March or any other month. Rushing 
along to January and June to de- 
termine whether a pupil has made 
progress is as unnecessary as it 1s 
artificial and undesirable. First grade, 
second grade and so on are levels 
that are too gross, vague and arbi- 
trary for primary pupils. They are 
convenient for reports, statistics and 
estimating revenues but are inelastic 
and indefinite for recognizing and 
recording the progress of children. 

Thus has the Child Progress Plan 
of Cleveland brought out many in- 
teresting facts relative to the need for 
recognizing individual differences in 
children and for assisting those who 
under other conditions would be 
simply branded as failures. It has 
built its success on educating chil- 
dren around their strengths instead 
of their weaknesses. 
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Blueprint for 


POSTWAR EDUCATION 


HE complexity of modern life 

requires education broader in 
scope and extended over a longer 
period of years than was needed 
when our economy was primarily 
rural, 

Change in the typical work situa- 
tion from that of family employ- 
ment to that of paid work away 
from home means that work experi- 
ence is no longer available in con- 
nection with the home life of most 
families. Yet work experience is 
needed as a part of schooling both 
because work habits need to be im- 
planted before youths become adults 
and because young people need to be 
assisted in discovering their interests 
and capabilities through experience 
in a variety of types of work. 


Where Greatest Need Lies 


The greatest need for work experi- 
ence as a part of schooling is at the 
level of the high school and the 
junior college because pupils in these 
age groups are in particular need of 
guidance in selecting a school pro- 
gram and in choosing a vocation. 

Most individuals feel the need to 
express themselves through some 
form of creative activity, but the 
shift from hand work to machine 
production has resulted in decreased 
opportunity for creative expression 
in many persons’ work. If people 
were adequately trained in the schools 
to utilize their leisure in a creative 
way, this need could be met in part. 

There are today still other aspects 
of successful living with which the 
school must concern itself to a 
greater extent than formerly, either 
because of their increased impor- 
tance in meeting the demands of 
modern society or because of the de- 
cline in opportunities for their cul- 
tivation. A growing body of knowl- 
edge concerning healthful living can 
best be imparted in the school. 

Modern life also demands special 
attention in the school to problems 
of safety. The school has much to 
contribute in teaching the cultivation 
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This federal blueprint for post- 
war public education of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board 
is the first article on postwar 
planning in a series to be pub- 
lished later in this magazine. 





of attitudes that make for successful 
association with other persons, par- 
ticularly in the home and family. It 
also has an obligation to provide an 
understanding of the requirements 
of national security in all its forms 
and preparation for participation in 
national defense. Good citizenship 
in the broadest sense should be cul- 
tivated in the schools. 

In addition to the social changes 
that have resulted in expanded areas 
of education, another important 
factor that has made educational 
changes necessary is the acquisition 
of new and improved tools of teach- 
ing. The radio, visual aids, sound 
recordings and modern laboratory, 
shop and library equipment have 
made possible greatly increased effec- 
tiveness in methods of teaching. 

In a postwar period of full em- 
ployment, with the national income 
that it will bring, this nation can 
afford to provide the kind and qual- 
ity of education needed by children, 
youths and adults and to give equal 
access to such education to all who 
need or desire it. The recommenda- 
tions presented below, if followed, 
would provide equal access to a 
justifiable minimum education in the 
postwar period. 


Recommendations 


1. That equal access to elementary 
and high school education be assured 
all children and youths. 

2. That services for young chil- 
dren, such as nursery schools and 
kindergartens, be made generally 
available in urban areas and insofar 






as possible in those rural areas where 
the need is greatest. 

3. That equal access to general 
and specialized education be made 
available to all students of college 
and university age according to their 
abilities and the needs of society. 

4. That adequate provision be 
made for the part-time education of 
adults through expansion of services, 
such as correspondence and _ class 
study, forums, educational broad- 
casting, libraries and museums. 

5. That educational provisions for 
children who for any reason need 
special types of instruction be greatly 
expanded. 

6. That the quality of education 
at all levels and for all persons be 
made adequate to meet the needs of 
a democratic nation. 

7. That men and women demobi- 
lized from the armed forces and war 
industries be given opportunity to 
obtain necessary retraining for civil- 
ian activities or to continue their 
education in cases in which it was 
interrupted by the war. 

8. That camp facilities be made 
available for all youths above the 
lower elementary grades, with work 
experience provided as a part of 
camp life. 

9. That meals at school, super- 
vised work and play projects and 
other services before and after school 
hours be made available to all chil- 
dren who need them. 

10. That an extensive program of 
building construction and repair be 
undertaken to meet the needs of 
education at all levels. 

11. That school districts be re- 
organized to enlarge the local ad- 
ministrative unit and the tax base. 

12. That dormitory and _trans- 
portation facilities for pupils in rural 
areas be greatly expanded. 

13. That the services of the U. S. 
Office of Education and state depart- 
ments of education be expanded and 
developed to provide adequate re- 
search facilities and educational 
leadership to the nation. 

14. That adequate funds be made 
available by the local, state and fed- 
eral governments to assure the 
carrying out of the recommendations 
presented. 

15. That inequality of the tax 
burden for education within and 
among the states be reduced through 
the distribution of state and federal 
funds on the basis of need. 











We Teach Because We MUST 








IVE years ago, on the occasion 

of the opening of a new school 
year, I talked with my teachers on 
the theme “We teach, not because 
we can, but because we must.” The 
topic was developed by pointing out 
that the good teacher would in all 
probability be successful in many 
other fields of work. 

The assumption was made that the 
good teacher, should he desert his 
chosen profession for some other 
work, would find greater financial 
gain in this other work, would find 
that he had to spend less time on the 
job and would have fewer restric- 
tions placed by society upon his per- 
sonal way of living. The “plus” 
features of teaching—tenure, pension, 
social prestige and the security of a 
certain income—were mentioned but 
were not given the entire credit for 


holding the good teacher on his job. 
Why Do We Teach? 


We teach—because we must. Good 
teachers are held in the teaching 
profession because they are interested 
in children, because they feel that the 
work they are doing is not to be 
trusted to unworthy persons, because 
they cannot give up the thrill of see- 
ing some boy or girl develop into a 
better person under their care and 
guidance. 

Five years have changed many 
things. Because of these changes a 
new “must” in teaching, an impera- 
tive that was not apparent five years 
ago, assumes the greatest importance. 
Teachers must teach in order that 
democracy be kept alive on this 
earth. 

A believer in democracy is a prod- 
uct of his education. The newborn 
child is not equipped with “democ- 
racy” in the same way that he is 
equipped with two legs and two 
arms. That Hitler’s people are his 
people because they have been edu- 
cated to that end has been the theme 
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The war has given birth to a new 
teaching imperative. We teach 
not because we can, but because 
of our responsibility for keep- 
ing democratic principles alive 





of many writers. It is noticed that in 
spite of the trend of the war against 
Germany there has not been the 
hoped-for break in German morale. 
German education is responsible for 
this strength on the home front. 


Democracy Is Not God-Given 


When Gregor Ziemer in his book 
“Education for Death” wrote, “Hit- 
ler’s educational system is an even 
greater menace than his army or his 
Luftwaffe,” he gave us both truth 
and propuecy. The German air force 
is losing planes more rapidly than 
they can be replaced; the army has 
not won a major campaign this year; 
the people at home have been sub- 
jected to merciless bombings, and yet 
the people support the war. 

Mr. Ziemer says, “If we are to 
combat the spirit of German youth 
with our own spirit of democracy, it 
will have to be a rejuvenated spirit, 
a spirit as fiery in its concentration 
as Nazism is in German schools. 
We must consciously work to make 
democratic Americans.” 

A believer in democracy is a prod- 
uct of his education. Democracy is 
not a God-given gift for citizens of 
the United States only. 

Our country is now engaged in a 
great war—a civil war, some call it. 
Our prime purpose in fighting this 
war is to secure for ourselves and 
our children the right to live as free 
people. In spite of our goal of free- 
dom we have surrendered many of 
our freedoms in an effort to speed 
our march to that goal. 


It has been pointed out that 386 
executive orders were issued in 1942, 
including the order mobilizing man- 
power under the War Manpower 
Commission. This order directly 
affects the rights of every citizen and 
probably should have been passed 
upon by Congress. However, the 
people, through Congress, have given 
the nation’s chief executive the 
power to make such rulings by ex- 
ecutive order. 

Rationing has been accepted by all 
people and without a great deal of 
protest. Businessmen see their prices 
set by decree, and wage earners see 
wages established in the same 
fashion. It has probably not occurred 
to many that the local gas station at- 
tendant is now the person who will 
tell us when to buy new tires or 
when to have old tires recapped. His 
orders must be followed because he 
is now a federal tire inspector. 

Citizens did not vote these things. 
Citizens cheerfully accept them as a 
part of the few freedoms presently 
sacrificed in order that our entire 
freedom may be permanently pro- 
tected. Each one who reads may add 
his own list of freedoms that he has 
given up either wholly or in part. 


Danger of Haltered Freedoms 


This war and its aftermath (and 
the aftermath may rival the war in 
its demands that we give up our 
freedoms) is not a matter of months 
but one of years and decades. It is 
probable that many children will live 
their entire adolescent life in a land 
deprived of many of the freedoms it 
has always prized. Adolescents will 
not be concerned by the loss of these 
freedoms because they are not the 
freedoms that young people will 
greatly miss. 

The effort will be to keep young 
children and those in early adoles- 
cence living a normal life. They are 
not to be deprived of home life; they 
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are not to be kept from school; the 
movies will not close. Although 
cities in our seaboard states may be 
bombed, it is not now thought: that 
our nation will be a battlefield in this 
war. Unless the actual war comes to 
all the cities, towns and villages in 
the land, life for our children can 
and will be beautiful in spite of all 
that adults may do or say. Those 
who were children during the last 
war can confirm this statement. 

The picture before us, therefore, is 
one of happy children growing up 
in a land where freedom has been 
haltered by war. These children 
must not be permitted to accept this 
haltered freedom for the unfettered 
freedom that adult Americans have 
learned to prize. Children are adapt- 
able. If they see parents, teachers, 
senators, judges and preachers all 
accepting orders and directives with- 
out complaint; if they go often with 
their mothers to the ration board for 
shoes and extra sugar and the win- 
ter’s fuel; if, on a farm, they see 
their fathers accept the order not to 
grow this or to grow that; if children 
are reared in such an atmosphere, 
there can be no doubt but that they 
will learn to accept a limited and 
shackled freedom unless the schools 
teach democracy as it was and lead 
children to explore the possibilities 
of democracy as it shall be. 


A Challenge to Teachers 


“We teach, not because we can, 
but because we must.” It seems to 
me that this statement has a meaning 
that is clear to all. A challenge to 
all teachers is contained in it. How 
can we meet that challenge? 

In the writings of St. Paul, we find 
the words, “a willingness to spend 
and be spent for the cause.” Teach- 
ing has always been and, it is hoped, 
always will be a service occupation. 
Now more than ever teachers must 
serve. They must take on added 
tasks outside of school by serving as 
air-raid wardens, on defense com- 
mittees, as forum group leaders, and 
they must take on added tasks within 
the school. The greatest task for all 
teachers is that of making democracy 
a living thing for children. 

This task means a more careful 
selection of materials for class work. 
It means a more careful planning of 
lessons. It means thinking of ways 
to put democracy into action in each 
classroom. It means making the 
whole teaching process more difficult 
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because: it is harder to teach demo- 
cratically than to assign the next six 
pages and say, “Get to work.” 

For some in the profession this 
task of teaching democracy means 
an entire readjustment on their part. 
Despite all the efforts of teachers’ 
colleges and supervisors over the past 
few years, there are still more fol- 
lowers of the dictatorial methods in 
classrooms than democracy at this 
crisis can afford to have. 


The teacher of today must have “a 
willingness to spend and to be spent 
for the cause.” In the last analysis it 
is through the schools that “we shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last 
best hope of Earth.” When at last 
this conflict ends, when for all the 
peoples of the world freedom has 
meaning, then shall the teacher an- 
swer proudly the question of service 
to the nation in its hour of need, “I? 
Why, I was a teacher!” 





A Dependency Allowance 


Will it solve the problem for teachers 
with dependents? 


RECENT personnel study of 

teachers in the Connecticut 
public schools was undertaken by the 
Connecticut State Teachers Associa- 
tion and the state department of edu- 
cation. It was based on answers to 
questionnaires sent to superintend- 
ents and supervisors for distribution 
to teachers. 

Besides answering some of the 
more obvious questions concerning 
teachers of the state, the study gives 
interesting facts regarding the ques- 
tion of dependency load as a factor in 
paying higher salaries to men than 
to women. The data obtained are 
relative; they show nevertheless that, 
although women teachers do have 
dependency problems, men teachers 
have the heavier load. A_ higher 
proportion of men have dependents 
and their median dependency load 
is heavier, the median load for men 
in the secondary schools being dou- 
ble that for women teachers in the 
same schools. 

More than a third of the women 
teachers answering the question re- 
garding dependency have no de- 
pendency load other than self, while 
only one tenth of the men are with- 
out dependents. 

According to the report, the data 
show some justification for the prac- 
tice of paying higher salaries to men 
than to women. “However, as a 


matter of plain equity, if depend- 
ency load is the real reason, then 
women teachers who carry depend- 
ency loads should have the same 
consideration. The federal govern- 
ment recognizes dependency as an 
income tax credit and the head of the 


dependency group, whether man or 
woman, claims the dependency al- 
lowance. 

“Salary schedules are now being 
written with a special dependency 
provision whereby a salary allowance 
is made for each dependent up to a 
stipulated number of three or four,” 
the report states. “The dependency 
recognized is usually only that of 
wife and children or, in the case of 
a widow, children only. The differ- 
ential is usually not large for each 
dependent but, small as it may be, 
it is a recognition of the problem 
and the effect on the teacher is salu- 
tary for it lightens the load by that 
much. 

“Many arguments have been ad- 
vanced against the dependency al- 
lowance but the fact is that capable 
men can earn more in so many 
other fields that either a differential 
or a dependency allowance becomes 
almost necessary. Women who have 
a dependency load should receive the 
same differential as do men if the 
main consideration is based on de- 
pendency. However, this immediately 
introduces complications for other 
teachers may well argue that, on the 
basis of training, experience and suc- 
cess in teaching, they are at least the 
equal of the person receiving the 
higher salary and discontent and dis- 
satisfaction may result. 

“A dependency allowance may not 
be the best or the final solution 
but it is an open and frank recog- 
nition of a present problem and it 
has the merit of equity in that there 
is no discrimination on the basis of 


” 


Sex. 
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T IS not always prudent for edu- 

cators to pass judgment on cur- 
rent innovations in school operation. 
Theirs may be the predicament of 
the legendary emperor and his cour- 
tiers, victims of swindling weavers 
who pretended to weave fabulously 
beautiful cloth that by its nature 
remained invisible to anyone un- 
qualified for his official position. His- 
tory relates that everyone who was 
questioned praised the exquisitely 
woven colors and designs while ig- 
noring what was only too obvious, 
that there was no fabric at all. 


Discipline Goes Incognito 


Like the emperor in the legend, 
discipline, that erstwhile bugbear of 
school administration, has been out- 
fitted in a new garment. It now 
wears the regulation white of ad- 
justment service. 

Under analysis, adjustment service 
is an elaborate scientific device to 
reduce pupil failure. Contrary to 
expectation its installation has not 
brought about the millennium of 
perfect pupil-teacher coordination. 
Unfortunately, some enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of organized adjustment de- 
partments so overestimated their 
probable effectiveness that their ob- 
jectives have often been misinter- 
preted, for in addition to improving 
scholarship, adjustment service was 
expected to solve and remove perma- 
nently from school operation any 
and all disciplinary problems. 

A properly oriented pupil was to 
be incapable of misbehavior because 
he would be too absorbed in his 
work to be mischievous or unruly. 
Truancy would disappear because 
youngsters would be too happy in 
school to be absent except for illness. 
“Maladjustment to school situations” 
would become the sole index to pupil 
nonconformity and entitle its vic- 
tims to understanding pity rather 
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There Is No Substitute 
for Discipline 





Many a behavior problem in adults has had its beginning 








in an undisciplined childhood. Discipline is nothing more 
or less than training in self-control, and the possession 
of self-control is the mark of a well-adjusted individual. 





than to administrative wrath. Dis- 
cipline, an outmoded relic, would 
fall into a new category, roughly 
classified with the pillory, stocks, 
irons, rack, dungeon and _ torture 
chamber. 

The soft-pedaling of discipline, a 
process secretly condemned by an 
overwhelming majority of adminis- 
trators and teachers yet accepted be- 
cause of theorists who have captured 
popular fancy, may or may not be 
permanent. Fundamentally, the dis- 
carding of “control” as a vestige of 
medievalism is based upon the denial 
of positive right and wrong in hu- 
man conduct. While psychiatrists 
and psychologists are undoubtedly 
free to express their personal opin- 
ions, there is no demonstrable reason 
why educators should subscribe to 
experiments based upon theories not 
generally credited. 


Flexibility Has Limits 


Many boys and girls come to 
school without any recognizable ex- 
pectation of doing anything other 
than what they feel like doing. The- 
oretically, school schedules and 
courses of study can be adapted to 
fit such children. Practically, there 
are limits to the flexibility of any- 
thing, be it curriculums, rubber, 
wire or human patience. A child 
may be of normal intelligence and 
of the proper educational age for 
his school grade yet be so pampered, 
lazy, selfish and lacking in elemen- 
tary self-control that no school pro- 
gram can be adapted to his whims. 
What supervisors call a_teacher’s 









skill in “discipline” is really not abil- 
ity to control children; it is ability 
to train children to control them- 
selves. It is the necessary power for 
the purposeful direction of young 
energy with as little loss as possible 
from friction. 


Emergency Measures Often Needed 


By inference, whatever hinders the 
economical direction of childish 
energies and powers in a group situ- 
ation is a disciplinary difficulty. It 
is preposterous to assume that all 
undesirable behavior traits can be 
traced to physical, mental or environ- 
mental causes and that a cure can be 
effected by manipulation of external 
circumstances. 

Free will is still the most potent 
factor in human behavior. Group 
psychology creates unusual classroom 
situations and evokes unexpected re- 
sponses. Even the most experienced 
teachers must occasionally employ 
emergency technics to preserve 
wholesome pupil attitudes. 

To deny the existence of discipli- 
nary problems within his domain may 
establish an administrator as an ex- 
ceptional educator in the opinion of 
certain individuals or groups. Per- 
haps parents are mollified by official 
rationalizing of their children’s pec- 
cadilloes. Explanations that their 
sons or daughters are maladjusted to 
arbitrary school routine or are indi- 
vidually too gifted to conform to 
average schedules may flatter paren- 
tal vanity but such subterfuges are 
unworthy of those entrusted with 
public education. 
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We might as well admit that we 
are fooling no one, least of all our- 
selves, when we subscribe to the idea 
that all children can be educated by 
an entirely pleasant process. Any 
principal of a public school of aver- 
age equipment and organization 
who boasts that there are no behavior 
or disciplinary difficulties in his 
school is deliberately misrepresenting 
facts. Either the school standards 
are too low to be acceptable or else 
the administrator is currying favor 
with parents at the expense of his 
faculty by penalizing the latter for 
reporting troublesome cases. 


Rationalization Is Not the Answer 


With older children the rationaliz- 
ing of reprehensible conduct is even 
more vicious a practice than in the 
case of younger ones. Discussing 
misdemeanors in an analytical vein 
sometimes helps adolescents, but 
more frequently it aggravates the 
self-justification that is so character- 
istic of teen-age boys and girls. Su- 
perficial grievances can assume «ab- 
normal importance and relationships 
that should be kept on an impersonal 
basis can become absurdly personal, 
with disastrous results to classroom 
morale. 

Whoever imagines that friendly 
chats are a cure-all for pupils’ unde- 
sirable school behavior has not 
worked extensively with mixed 
groups of children. There must be 
objective fixity of standards, rules 
and regulations. Children need that 
fixity for wholesome growth. If rea- 
soning with boys and girls over- 
comes their difficulties, well and 
good; if it fails, there must be some 
recourse for teachers other than ig- 
nominious retreat and demoralizing 
toleration of offensive practices. 


Lack of Control a Handicap 


Psychiatrists mean exactly what 
they say when they state that many 
cases of abnormal adult behavior 
are traceable to lack of training in 
self-control! during childhood. Every- 
one who has grown to balanced ma- 
turity can attest the truth of this 
statement. Even pupils of high 
school age are acutely handicapped 
if they lack adequate control, some- 
times sacrificing a promising future 
or even a professional career because 
they are without the stamina to sur- 
mount routine school obstacles. 

To construct for American chil- 
dren a sheltered Utopia in which the 
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disagreeable has been eliminated, the 
difficult made easy and the tedious 
fascinating is like sending these un- 
fortunate youngsters into a dream 
world. The awakening to reality is 
a harsher experience than is the most 
rigid discipline of the strictest school. 

The time-honored criterion of 
teacher evaluation, his or her “disci- 





pline,” might well be retained. Even 
with free activity, cultivated initia- 
tive, project planning and pupil gov- 
ernment, a vital measure of a pupil’s 
growth is his ability to meet wanted 
standards of performance, conduct 
and skill. Perhaps modern schools 
are journeying toward their goals by 
the longest way around. 





A Tribute to Latin America 


E. JOHN SAARI 
History Instructor, High School, Willmar, Minn. 


ATIN-AMERICAN history is 

here to stay as a part of the 
modern world history course at Will- 
mar High School. Our Pan Ameri- 
can Day observance last April 
opened the eyes of pupils and teach- 
ers alike to the potentialities in the 
study of all the Americas. 

Various means were employed on 
this day to create an interest in Latin 
America in particular. Bulletin 
boards displayed flags, stamps and 
pictures of heroes, products and cos- 
tumes; posters made in the art de- 
partment were placed in the school 
and in downtown store windows; 
the recorded music of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries was brought into each 
classroom by means of the public 
address system; several blackboards 
were appropriately decorated by art 
pupils, and classroom programs were 
given by the social studies pupils. 

“A Tribute to Pan America” was 
the title of an assembly program 
given on the day of the observance. 
This was recorded and later broad- 
cast by station KWLM. Flags of 
the Americas formed a colorful back- 
ground for the orchestra, string en- 
semble, narrators and vocal groups. 

Junior high school boys dressed 
in gay shirts, sashes and sombreros 
sang “La Paloma” and “El Rancho 
Grande.” Three films were shown 
at the conclusion of the program, 
“Pan Americana,” “Haiti’s Black 
Napoleon” and “Uncle Sam, Good 
Neighbor.” 

A two weeks’ 


unit on Latin 


America was included in the modern 
history course for the tenth grade. 
This was given immediately preced- 
ing and following the Pan Ameri- 
can Day observance so that each 


contributed to the success of the 
other. History pupils were divided 
into work groups of five with one 
or two of the better pupils as leaders. 
The work was organized into seven 
units, each built up around a geo- 
graphical area in the Western Hem- 
isphere: (1) Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile; (2) Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Bolivia; (3) Venezuela and Colom- 
bia; (4) Peru, Ecuador and Panama; 
(5) Central America; (6) the West 
Indies, and (7) North America. 

These groups prepared their proj- 
ects by studying the text “Our Good 
Neighbors in Latin America” and by 
library reference reading of booklets, 
pamphlets, Pan American Union 
publications, steamship line folders 
and books. Some groups naturally 
showed greater initiative and imag- 
ination than others and created ex- 
hibits of pottery, scarves, laces, book 
ends, hats, blankets and baskets. 

Others developed product maps to 
illustrate their talks while still others 
brought in picture collections bor- 
rowed from the library. One am- 
bitious art pupil drew figures in 
colored chalk on the board repre- 
senting Canada, Mexico and the 
United States—“‘Americans All.” An 
outline map of Latin America was 
drawn on another blackboard and 
an identification test was taken by 
all history pupils. 

Slides of South America were 
shown to each class and the April 
12 issue of the Weekly News Review 
was devoted to Latin America. In- 
formal “spell downs” and panel dis- 
cussions were popular with several 
of the groups. The finale of the en- 
tire observance was an objective test 
covering the material studied. 








What the PEOPLE Want 


EADERS of educational jour- 
Rene through the large number 
of articles written on the subject, 
have been made the 
need for a better interpretation of 
the program of the school in its com- 
munity. This is, indeed, a function 
of school administration that should 
receive more attention. It should no 
longer be assumed that it will be 
taken care of automatically without 
conscious effort on the part of the 
school staff. In order to preserve a 
democratic school system, the people 
must be kept informed with regard 
to its activities and must approve of 
the system. 


conscious of 


Know the People's Needs 


This is not enough, however. We 
in the business of education must go 
much further. If schools are to con- 
tribute as they should to teaching 
and training young people for demo- 
cratic living, we who guide school 
programs must be concerned with 
seeing that the needs and require- 
ments of the people we serve are ef- 
fectively interpreted to the schools 
and are translated into the school 
program. 

Fascist and Nazi systems of edu- 
cation tell the people what their 
school program is to be. In fact, they 
thoroughly indoctrinate their youth 
with the imposed ideals promoted in 
the schools but they are not con- 
cerned with the needs and desires of 
the people. They do not spend time 
interpreting the wishes of the peo- 
ple to the schools. 

All over the United States experi- 
ments are being conducted in which 
the community school idea becomes 
the dominant factor in the revision 
of the school curriculum and _ pro- 
gram. The idea of keeping the 
school ever close to the pecple and 
respondent to their needs is to Amer- 
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icans synonymous with democracy. 
This does not mean that the school 
program should be in the hands of 
untrained laymen; it does mean that 
the trained professional personnel 
will be conscious of the community 
problems and community demands 
and will translate the school curricu- 
lum into ways and means of assisting 
in the training of youth to participate 
successfully in community, state and 
national life. If this cooperative 
measure is neglected, our democratic 
school system will disappear and our 
democratic government with it. 

One of the great movements in the 
United States directed toward proper 
interpretation of the public and its 
schools to each other is the Parent- 
Teacher Association. This organiza- 
tion has tremendous possibilities for 
bringing about the interplay of in- 
fluence between the home and the 
school and may one day be credited 
with the honor of having kept de- 
mocracy virile in America. Coordi- 
nating councils have been used stic- 
cessfully by numerous communities 
as a means for interpreting commu- 
nity needs to the schools. 


A Successful Follow-Up Program 


The follow-up programs promoted 
by many of our secondary schools are 
attempts to interpret the needs of the 
public to the schools. In Kalamazoo, 
the census takers obtain information 
from youths who are out of school 
but are under 20 years of age. They 
are asked to tell what they think of 
the school program and what changes 
they would like to see made. Such a 
follow-up program can be made a 
continuous process and a helpful de- 
vice for making known the wishes 
of the public to the schools. 

A few communities in the United 
States during the past few years have 
made occupational surveys in which 


SCHOOLS Must Give 


LOY NORRIX 


Superintendent of Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


a vast amount of information has 
been obtained regarding qualifica- 
tions necessary for local employment 
in various business and industrial 
organizations. Kalamazoo promoted 
occupational studies in six major 
fields of industry and business be- 
ginning in 1937. The studies re- 
vealed job opportunities, qualifica- 
tions necessary for employment and 
changes needed in the school curricu- 
lums to meet these local demands. 
The studies were reported in bound 
mimeographed bulletins which we 
made available to counselors and 
school advisers. As a result, curricu- 
lum changes were made and new 
courses and sequences were opened. 
Pupil-teacher planning in class- 
room procedure and student govern- 
ment organizations are commonly 
used by schools for the purpose of 
promoting democracy in education 
and a common understanding be- 
tween the public and the schools. A 
mere beginning has been made in 
this direction but the many isolated 
experiences give hope that progress 
is under way. Some of the secondary 
school projects, such as the eight 
year study, the Southern study, the 
California study and the Michigan 
study, have encouraged modifications 
in the curriculum that permit greater 
participation in curriculum building 
by faculty, pupils and the public. 


Interplay of Ideas Valuable 


In a thoroughly democratic com- 
munity, there will be no fear of the 
consequences of the interplay of 
ideas among parents, pupils and 
faculty groups. The schoolmen of to- 
morrow will be more greatly con- 
cerned with interpreting the public 
to the schools than in interpreting 
the schools to the public. This is 
necessary for the survival of demo- 
cratic education. 
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A section for spectators is a feature of well-planned swimming pools. 


Planning a SANITARY POOL 


A. MELVILLE SMAIL 
Engineer, Wright Junior College 


Chicago 


HE swimming pool in Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, is 24 
feet by 60 feet and, before the Navy 
took over the school in June, was 
used daily from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. The 
class load was quite heavy, with as 
many as 90 students in some groups. 
During these periods it was necessary 
to increase the flow of chlorine in 
order to maintain a residual chlorine 
standard of from 0.3 to 05 part 
chlorine to 1,000,000 parts of water. 
Three samples of water were taken 
each day. In this way we were able 
to maintain a fairly even average of 
around 0.4 part per million. 
The gang shower consists of a 
From a talk presented April 28, 1943, at the 


Conference of Swimming Pool Operators, Lane 
Technical High School, Chicago. 
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room 12 feet by 12 feet by 14 feet 
high, with 12 showers arranged at 
intervals of 3 feet on each wall. These 
shut off automatically in about one 
minute from the time the button is 
pushed. We find this gives ample 
time for the student to become wet 
enough for soaping and when 
pushed again allows enough water 
for rinsing off, thus saving hot water. 
These valves work very satisfactorily 
and are easily adjusted. The temper- 
ature of the water in the showers is 
controlled by a thermostatic water 
controller. 

The tool used for dismantling 
these regulators is a piece of 2 inch 
pipe with slots cut into it to fit the 
ribs on the thermostatic element 


cover, This works perfectly. These 


valves occasionally gather deposits of 
lime on account of coming in contact 
with the hot water. We have fouud 
it necessary to dismantle them about 
every two years to scrape off the lime 
deposits and clean the screens and 
insides. 

The piping hookup for these 
valves includes a by-pass for cold 
water around the regulator for the 
purpose of assisting in accelerating 
the flow of students through the 
showers. By opening the cold water 
valve, the instructor adequately takes 
care of students who like to loiter 
under the warm showers. 

The gang shower is separated from 
the pool room by a glazed brick pas- 
sage in which is located a needle 
shower. The water for this is con- 
trolled by a manually operated cen- 
trifugal pump. This shower consists 
of two 2 inch silver bronze perforated 
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The teaching of life-saving methods 
holds the interest of young swimmers. 





pipes, supported on specially de- 
signed pipe hangers attached to the 
glazed brick side walls 20 inches 
above the floor. The fine nozzles on 
these pipes are set at an angle 
whereby the water, which is taken 
directly from the pool, sprays with 
considerable force from the abdomen 
down to the knees. 


Inspection of Students Required 


Many students would like to rush 
into the pool with but a gesture at 
taking a cleansing shower. We estab- 
lished a very rigid body inspection 
of the boys before they entered the 
pool. Both individual towels and 
paper towels for testing the vulner- 
able points for dirt on students have 
been tried. We adopted the regular 
large bath towel for this purpose. 

We started at one corner of the 
towel and, with enough to cover two 
fingers, the instructor rubbed behind 
ears, under arms and on the back of 
the heel and the side of ankle. After 
each student was examined, fingers 
were moved about 3 inches on the 
towel to a new location; thus an in- 
structor was not using the same space 
of towel on more than one student. 

After inspection, if the student was 
clean, he passed on but he could not 
get into the pool room without step- 
ping into a depression on the tile 
floor which contains a water supply, 
floor drain and overflow outlet. The 
intended method was to have a small 
stream of water continuously run- 
ning into this basin, but in seasons 
when the lake water was cold the 
complaints were too numerous. So 
we plugged up the overflow outlet, 
tempered the water and had no com- 
plaints. 


Guarding Against Athlete's Foot 


Into this tempered water we put 
Y, pint of 14 per cent sodium hypo- 
chlorite solution which, with the 


water dilution, gives about a 1 per 
cent residual chlorine content in this 
water. We changed this twice each 
day and sometimes more often, de- 
pending upon the pool load. Too, 
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the sodium hypochlorite solution was 
put in all scrubbing water used about 
the pool and locker rooms. Our 
school had no cases of athlete’s foot. 
The girls, too, in order to get into 
the pool room from their locker 
room had to walk through a passage 
with a similar depression filled with 
the sodium hypochlorite solution. 


Girls' Locker and Shower Room 


The girls’ locker and shower room 
is a beautiful place compared with 
the boys’ gang shower. Here we 
have 60 individual shower rooms 
with marble partitions and private 
dressing rooms attached. The tem- 
perature of the water in these showers 
is controlled by four regulators, one 
for each lane of 15 showers. 

Between the two center rows of 
showers is a space that has been 
named “Barefoot Lane,” as no one 
was allowed in this aisle unless bare- 
footed. This prevented contamina- 
tion from street shoes to the bare 
feet of the swimmers. At the far end 
is a door leading into the towel and 
suit storage room. 

The opposite end of “Barefoot 
Lane” terminates in a chute for wet 
bathing suits. This chute allows the 
bathing suits to be dropped into the 
laundry and sterilizing room directly 
below. 


Connected to the girls’ locker room 
are a beautiful rest room, which the 
girls decorated in a modern fashion, 
a toilet and lavatory room and a com- 
plete hair drying room with 24 flex- 
ible, 3 inch air nozzles with heated 
air flowing from each one. The air 
flow is controlled by an electric con- 
tact switch at the door of the room. 

The swimming suit sterilizing 
room is a fair sized laundry, well 
ventilated by the girls’ locker room 
heating unit. It contains, besides the 
two tray laundry tubs, a modern 
washing machine of the spin dry 
type, which leaves the suits in an al- 
most dry condition. Complete dry- 
ing in the gas drier was accom- 
plished in a shorter period with a 
substantial saving in fuel. The suits 
were then placed in a copper auto- 
clave sterilizer. After being’ steri- 
lized, they were transferred to the 
towel and suit room, ready for their 
owners’ next swimming period. 


Gray Cotton Suits Required 


Each girl supplied her own suit 
with her name embroidered on the 
front. We required suits to be of 
gray cotton so that there would be 
little lint and no dye in the water. 

The filtering equipment is stand- 
ard, as used by the board of educa- 


tion. The 3 inch water supply comes 
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directly from the city main to a point 
in the basement directly above a 5 by 
5 foot surge tank where it connects 
to a 3 inch float valve, the outlet of 
which terminates about 3 inches 
above the top of the tank. The pool, 
thereby, has no direct connection to 
the city main. 


Filtering Tanks 


From the surge tank the water is 
forced through two 6 by 6 foot filter 
tanks which contain a filter bed of 
about 4 feet of finely crushed, sharp 
quartz, classified as No. 7 size. Just 
beyond the filters suspended from 
the ceiling is an efficient water 
heater. This was originally connect- 
ed to the low pressure manifold of 
the gym heating unit. The arrange- 
ment caused considerable difficulty, 
for when enough pressure was car- 
ried to heat the pool water the gym 
would become overheated. We have 
changed this by carrying the high 
pressure steam to a reducing valve 
installed to serve only the heater. 
From the heater the water is dis- 
tributed through 3 inch galvanized 
pipe to four openings, two in each 
end of the pool. At the shallow end 
they are 24 inches below the surface 
and at the deep end they are about 
60 inches below, thus creating a 
swirling motion to the water. The 
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6 inch pool drain is located on one 
side about 6 feet from the deep end 
of the pool and leads to a point about 
3 inches above an open discharge 
basin, resulting in a broken connec- 
tion to the outside sewer. 

The connection from the discharge 
basin to a 6 inch street sewer is con- 
trolled by a 6 inch gate valve, which 
is opened only when backwashing. 
From the bottom of the 6 inch pool 
drain, a 3 inch connection is taken 
off and run to the circulating pump, 
thus completing our circulating sys- 
tem. 


Cleaning the Filter Bed 


There has been some talk of con- 
necting an air compressor to the filter 
tanks for the purpose of agitating the 
filter bed to create a scrubbing action. 
One day while backwashing, the 
float valve on the surge tank stuck. 
The tank became almost empty and 
we were pumping a small amount 
of water and a large amount of air 
through the filters. Evidently this 
regurgitated the filter bed and cre- 
ated the scrubbing action desired. 
Because of the amount of silt and 
the discoloration of the water, we 
knew we were cleaning the filter 
bed. After that experience, when 
backwashing, we purposedly allowed 
the water in the surge tank to run 








Synchronized swimming is an attrac- 
tive feature of meets and exhibitions. 





low several times for the purpose of 
agitating the filter bed and getting 
a better cleansing effect. 

On the piping in connection with 
the filters we have mercury flow 
meters and pressure gauges on each 
side of the filters to check any drop 
in pressure and the rate of flow 
through the filter bed. We removed 
the hair and lint strainer, which had 
been in the line for five days. This 
was placed next to a clean one to 
show the accumulation which takes 
place in that short space of time and 
also the need for frequent cleansing. 


No Chlorine Coagulation 


Our chlorinator was originally 
connected to the cold water line. In 
cold weather the chlorine vapor 
would coagulate or freeze in the 
metering chamber. Therefore, we 
connected the water line also to a 
hot water supply. Besides eliminat- 
ing the chlorine coagulation, this hot 
water coming through the injection 
line was almost enough to keep the 
pool water up to the required tem- 
perature. Thus, we needed to use 
the pool heater only on Monday 
mornings. 

The Wright Junior College pool 
is handsome and attractive and has 
been the scene of many contests, 
meets and exhibitions of synchron- 
ized swimming. Unfortunately, no 
space was provided for the public 
to witness them. There is but one 
single row of benches for the swim- 
mers’ accommodation. 


Spectators’ Section Needed 


When a swimming meet or ex- 
hibition was held, it was necessary 
to erect portable bleachers on the 6 
foot deck. These extended down to 
the edge of the water, tending to 
contaminate the floor and pool water. 
Spectators in the front row needed 
to be supplied with towels to protect 
their clothing from the splashing 
water. This is mentioned to empha- 
size the advisability for providing a 
spectators’ section in all public school 
swimming pools. 






















MY 
DAY 








By a SUPERINTENDENT 


Monday 


8:50 a.m.—Stopped at high school 
on way to office. Talked to principal 
and assistant principals regarding pro- 
posed Victory Corps. 


9:45 a.m.—In office. Read mail (al- 
ready open on desk), sorted out various 
letters and other literature and indi- 
cated to which members of the staff 
each should be sent. Scribbled off notes 
in answer to all letters reserved for 
personal attention (secretary puts these 
—how she can read them is beyond me 
—into fairly intelligible letters and I 
sign them later). A few matters which 
must be given study before a letter can 
be written were filed in a drawer. Desk 
kept clear, all the time. 

Answered telephone calls throughout 
the morning; secretary got party for 
me if the call came when I was out. 
(There is an extension of my telephone 
on her desk with a buzzer within easy 
reach.) President of board of education 
wanted me to arrange for conference 
with the mayor on proposed bonus. 
Secretary of chamber of commerce 
wanted advice on a problem regarding 
the Army. (I am chairman of the 
liaison committee.) State department 
of education wanted to use our high 
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school and some of our personnel for 
a physical fitness institute for this part 
of the state. Army wanted to use one 
of our gymnasiums for a little extra- 
curricular activity any evenings we 
could give it. Principal of an ele- 
mentary school wanted to arrange for 
an interview after school; matter was 
settled over the telephone. Teacher 
called for permission to attend a meet- 
ing in northern part of state. O.K., of 
course. 

Between answers on the telephone | 
called the principal of the Boys’ Voca- 
tional School to check on a school print- 
ing job; called up home to inquire 
about a sick granddaughter; called the 
mayor’s ofhce to arrange for an appoint- 
ment; called the principal of the high 
school to tell him about some impor- 
tant literature received this morning 
and being sent on to him regarding 
the Victory Corps. (Our school truck 
makes daily deliveries to all schools.) 

Talked briefly to assistant superin- 
tendent about getting in as much coal 
as possible right away; to director of 
elementary education regarding more 
emphasis on mental arithmetic; to 
supervisor of health and safety educa- 
tion on program to make awards to 
pupils who have won honors in safety 
contest. 


11 am.—Slipped down stairs to 
board of education room for a smoke 
and conference with secretary and busi- 
ness manager on budget. Put tentative 
budget into shape for discussion with 
board. 


12 m.—Lunch in board room, 
brought up tray from school cafeteria 
next door. Listened to news broadcast. 


1:30 p.m.—Went to elementary 
school for special aviation program. 
Our instructor of preflight aviation 
courses in the high school gave an 
interesting talk to the youngsters after 
their program. 


2:45 p.m.—In office. Saw parent 
whose boy’s overcoat had been stolen 
from locker. 

Talked with chief quartermaster 
about Navy enlistments (I am chair- 
man of local committee). Quieted 
teacher who was fearful that she might 
be forced to retire next year and 
assured her board would not take such 
action. 

Talked to commanding officer of 
local Army center on telephone regard- 
ing use of buildings now occupied by 
the Army as secondary air-raid shelters 
for schools. 

Wrote to girl who invited me to the 
aviation program thanking her for her 
courtesy and congratulated all of them 
on the show. Wrote to commanding 
officer to confirm our telephone con- 
versation. Prepared general announce- 








ment for all schools dealing with a 
number of immediate problems. 

Conferred with executive committee 
of local teachers’ association regarding 
a bonus. Agreed to attend general 
meeting next day. 


4 p.m.—Board of directors of cham- 
ber of commerce meeting. 


5:30 p.m.—Home for dinner. 





8 p.m.—Parent - Teacher Association 
meeting in form of panel discussion. 
Subject: The Alarming Increase in 
Juvenile Delinquency. Good meeting, 
even if I did speak. 


11 p.m.—Home in driving rain. 


Tuesday 


9:45 a.m.—In office. Couldn’t get 
up as early as usual, must be getting 
old. Sorted mail. Answered letters 
from the secretary of National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews; the com- 
missoner of education, agreeing to take 
part in a program he is arranging; a 
superintendent who wanted informa- 
tion about our rules on teachers’ ab- 
sences; two applicants for teaching 
positions; three graduates of our high 
school who wanted letters of recom- 
mendation. 

Called principal of high school to 
give him my latest idea on Victory 
Corps; called principal of elementary 
school to congratulate him on excellent 
P.-T.A. meeting; called chief medical 
inspector regarding a school nurse who 
was in the hospital. 

Saw committee of Negro women 
who were under the impression that 
they were not getting a fair deal in 
our national defense courses. Saw news- 
paper reporter and gave him a short 
story emphasizing how the schools are 
trying to help win the war. 


11:30 am.—To mayor’s office with 
president of board of education and 
secretary to discuss prospects for next 
year’s budget and the bonus problem. 


12:15 p.m.—Rotary Club meeting. 
2 p.m.—War Chest committee. 


3 p.m.—lIn office. Signed letters. 
Called 10 people on telephone regard- 
ing War Chest contributions; signed 
up eight. Gave 50 cents to a man 
whom I knew in high school years ago; 
goodby, four bits. 


4 p.m.-—General meeting of teachers’ 
association. Explained with aid of 
blackboard financial position of board 
of education and possibility of a bonus. 
Answered questions for more than an 
hour. 


6 p.m.—Home for dinner. 


Took a drink and went to 


8 p.m. 


bed. 
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Teachers have a contribution to make to group 


thinking on which school policies are founded 





Let Them Have a Voice in Plannin 


HE participation of teachers in 

school administration is not a 
new concept in education but is as 
old as teaching itself. In the early 
days of American education teachers 
carried on their work in the class- 
rooms and, with the assistance of lay- 
men, performed whatever adminis- 
trative duties were necessary. 

In comparison with teaching, the 
profession of school administration 
is new and in its development and 
present day emphasis there is some 
danger that it may become distinctly 
separated from teaching. The teach- 
ing of children and youth has always 
been the primary function of the 
school and it is no less so today than 
formerly. The introduction of the 
professional administrator has come 
about as a means of facilitating the 
work of the teacher who, in the 
final analysis, is the hub of the edu- 
cational wheel around which the 
work of the school, including its ad- 
ministration, revolves. 


Teachers Are Administrators 


Schools could scarcely operate to- 
day without teachers’ contributions 
to their administration since all 
phases of management in the class- 
room, in the halls, on the _play- 
ground, in the community are di- 
rectly related to and often are ad- 
ministrative problems that are now 
carried on in large part by teachers. 
If we look at the activities engaged 
in by a typical teacher in a city school 
system, we shall see that he often 
directs extracurricular activities; 
manages libraries; keeps various rec- 
ords; selects and accounts for text- 
books and other school equipment; 
deals with pupils, parents and the 
public, and not infrequently serves 
on committees that formulate salary 
schedules, prepare and review budg- 
ets, revise courses of study, plan 
curriculums and determine. far-reach- 
ing policies of the school. 
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These important functions of the 
teacher should be recognized as an 
integral part of his work and in 
many schools a more definitely 
planned procedure should be insti- 
tuted for utilizing a teacher’s contri- 
bution to his school’s administration. 

The objections commonly voiced 
to teacher participation in school ad- 
ministration are as follows: (1) 
teachers are not prepared to par- 
ticipate in policy making that affects 
the entire school; (2) they do not 
have time to spare from their class- 
room duties to engage in committee 
work necessary for the formulation 
of school policies, and (3) they do 
not desire to participate in adminis- 
trative matters but prefer to give 
their entire time to classroom duties. 


Teamwork Important 


Relative to the preparation of the 
teacher, it must be said that many 
of them now have training equal to 
that of school administrators, super- 
visors and principals. While this is 
not true of the entire body of public 
school teachers, an increasing num- 
ber of high school teachers have the 
master’s degree and a larger and 
larger proportion of elementary 
teachers have the bachelor’s degree. 

It is, however, not so much a ques- 
tion of the quantitative differences 
in the training of the personnel staff 
as it is one of qualitative differences. 
Each member of the school staff— 
administrative officers and teachers— 
is trained for his respective special 
task but all are interested in the pri- 
mary purpose of the school, which is 
to provide for the best development 
of children and youth. Everything 
done by administrators and by teach- 
ers must have a direct relation to this 
primary purpose. All members of the 
school staff must work together as a 
team to achieve the best results. 

Each teacher is a specialist in some 
one phase of the school’s work and 
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by virtue of this special training has 
a contribution to make. All these 
contributions integrated into one 
comprehensive program are certain 
to result in a better school than 
would any program dictated by one 
or a small group of specialists. 


Planning for the Group 


If we regard the teacher as a rou- 
tine worker, that is, one who takes 
orders and executes them, then the 
argument that he does not have time 
to spare from his classroom work for 
administrative planning and policy 
making may be a valid one. This 
concept of the teacher’s work, how- 
ever, is no longer tenable and is one 
that few school administrators would 
wish to defend. If teaching is to be 
thought of as a creative art, then a 
large place must be given to the 
work of planning in the teacher’s 
daily schedule. Such planning will 
necessarily involve the group of chil- 
dren or young people with whom he 
works but should also extend to his 
thinking about the whole program— 
classroom, activity, community — as 
well as the pupils’ future plans and 
outlook upon life. The teacher must 
do administrative thinking and plan- 
ning in order to give his work with 
pupils the maximum significance. 

Most of the better educated teach- 
ers not only desire but also are eager 
to participate in administrative plan- 
ning and policy making. This has 
been the expression of groups of 
teachers in many studies reported in 
the literature. Those who do not de- 
sire to share in such planning are 
probably persons of least professional 
bent and competence. 

The teacher is a contributor to 
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school administration by virtue of his 
special training. Such training does 
not mean that he is to make all the 
decisions in his field of specialization 
or to solve all the problems in that 
area. A balance must be maintained 
among the various areas and activi- 
ties of a school. The specialist should 
present his point of view and make 
his contribution and will thereby 
assist the entire staff by giving infor- 
mation that other members may not 
possess. The decision thus made by 
the staff on the basis of more com- 
plete information will be a better 
decision than it would be if made by 
specialists alone or by others without 
the contributions of the specialists. 

All decisions must be made and 
policies formulated in the light of 
their effect upon the whole school. 
The various specialists from their 
own points of view cannot possibly 
see all these effects and cannot plan 
wisely for the school until they see 
their own fields in relation to others 








and the effects of their ideas upon 
the pupil population as a whole. 

Not only will specialists make 
their best contributions to school 
policies when they add their par- 
ticular knowledge and experience to 
that of others but they will them- 
selves gain perspective and will im- 
prove their contributions to teaching 
because of the broader point of view 
attained through the shared knowl- 
edge and experience of democratic 
cooperation. 

The most important rdle of the 
teacher in democratic participation 
in school administration is the set- 
ting up of democratic conditions in 
the classroom. The greatest single 
reason for making a school more 
democratic is not to obtain more 
ideas for the administration, or to 
improve the teachers or to establish 
better harmony among staff mem- 
bers, important as these are. The 
most important reason is to set up a 
miniature democracy in the school 





Pointers for Pupils on Buses 


OW that it is virtually impos- 

sible to replace school buses, 
drivers and pupils must work to- 
gether to prevent their deterioration. 
Drivers are well aware of their part 
in this program, but children need 
to be better informed. 

They have been told that they 
should not mark the paint, destroy 
the upholstery, write their names on 
the backs of seats or otherwise mu- 
tilate the buses. The fact that paints, 
fabrics and other materials and the 
manpower for making repairs are at 
a premium should be brought home 
to them. 

In some communities, after taking 
children to school, buses are used 
for transporting war workers to and 
from plants. Suppose a seat handle, 
loosened by a prankster, suddenly 
comes off, causing a worker to fall 
and injure himself. This might dis- 
rupt an entire production program. 
It should be pointed out to the pupil 
that it is his duty to do nothing that 
might make buses unsafe. 

In the interests of war-time econo- 
mies, side trips and door-to-door 
stopping can no longer be done. The 
Office of Defense Transportation re- 
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quires that bus routes be rearranged 
on plans most economical for tires, 
gasoline and equipment. This may 
mean that children living within 2 
miles of school will have to walk 
unless they are physically handi- 
capped or are exposed to danger. 

Unnecessary stops are wasteful. 
Most school buses have spaced stops 
at 4 or % mile intervals. Pupils 
should be on time at the stops as- 
signed them. “Last minute rushers,” 
who stop the bus after it is under 
way, and “road stragglers,” who hail 
the bus when it comes along, are to 
be discouraged. 

The use of local buses, streetcars 
and subways instead of school buses 
will effect savings also. If a com- 
munity has adopted a staggered-hour 
system to help out the transportation 
problem and if the school has co- 
operated by changing its opening 
and closing hours, pupils must ob- 
serve the new hours and use local 
transit facilities only at these times. 

Dawdling in the morning, loiter- 
ing around school or downtown af- 
ter school hours upset the system 
and may interfere with the smooth 
flow of essential-worker traffic. 








in order that pupils may live accord- 
ing to its principles and learn the 
processes of democratic living. This 
is in itself an educational objective. 
It is not to say that the school must 
carry the entire responsibility for 
training future citizens in democratic 
living but rather that the unique 
place of the schools in this important 
aspect of training be recognized. 
The réle of the teacher in the ad- 
ministration of the school is not 
vastly different from his réle in the 
classroom as a teacher of children. In 
a well-coordinated school system the 
activities of all teaching, supervisory 
and administrative personnel are 
focused upon the development and 
adjustment of the pupils. The great 
diversity of their needs and the provi- 
sion of a school program and pro- 
cedures for serving them adequately 
call for many and varied tasks. Some 
of these deal directly with the guid- 
ance of pupils, the preparation of 
materials and the use of methods; 
others are somewhat more remote 
from the classroom, such as the pro- 
vision of school housing facilities, 
supplies and equipment, employ- 
ment of personnel, supervision and 


the like. 


Children's Good the Common Aim 


Teachers should not decide all 
questions of policy any more than 
should administrators, laymen or 
pupils. All that can reasonably be 
expected of teachers is that they 
make their contribution to the group 
thinking that enters into policy mak- 
ing. This will vary with individual 
teachers. Some will contribute to a 
larger extent than others, but no one 
person or group will seek to domi- 
nate the thinking of all. 

There may, perhaps, be a fear on 
the part of administrators that if 
teachers are given a voice in admin- 
istration the control of the school will 
pass into their hands. This fear may 
lead them to avoid all form of 
teacher participation or so to limit 
the teachers’ part as to make it vir- 
tually ineffective. Such fear is en- 
tirely unwarranted in practice and is 
thoroughly undemocratic in prin- 
ciple. The shift in control from one 
or a small group of administrators to 
the entire personnel staff would be 
a wholesome change in administra- 
tive procedure and one that need 
cause no alarm on the part of ad- 
ministration since it is essentially a 
democratic procedure. 
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RETIREMENT PROBLEM 
Looks Today 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 
Principal Attorney, Federal Security Agency 


O ONE school problem ab- 

sorbed as much of the atten- 
cion of the state legislatures meeting 
this year as did retirement or pen- 
sions. At least 37 of the 44 states 
holding legislative sessions passed 
some legislation on this subject, 13 of 
them adopting new or substantially 
new retirement laws, exceeding in 
scope the available space to describe 
them here in detail.’ 


Military Service.’ At least 16 states 
provided for retirement credit for 
the period of military service. Defi- 
nitions of “military service” vary 
with the states. Wisconsin has a 
broad eligibility, namely, persons in 
the Army, Navy, Marines, Coast 
Guard, or the related women’s serv- 
ices, merchant marine and those who 
left to teach in such services as well 
as the overseas services of the Red 
Cross, U.S.O. and American Field 
Services. The Red Cross is included 
in Texas and in New York (if the 
person is on foreign service). Cali- 
fornia’s provision includes the mer- 
chant marine. 

Minnesota and Rhode Island cover 
any “essential activity and South 
Carolina includes “work for the na- 
tional defense.” Maine has the 
curious coverage of “such classes of 
military or naval service as may be 
approved (by the retirement board),” 
while Georgia covers “other emer- 
gehcy war-time service of the United 





"Ala. Gov. No. 61, 139; Ariz. Ch. 61; 
Calif. S.B. 322, 497; Colo. S.B. 32; Ga. Gov. 
No. 22, 373, 388; Kan. S.B. 32; Mo. H.B. 54, 
178, 311, Ch. 54; Neb. Bill No. 28; Nev. A. 
112; Okla. H.B. 397; Ore. Ch. 400; S.C. 
Gov. Act 241; Tenn. Priv. Acts, Ch. 130, 131; 
Wyo. Ch. 59. 

*Statutes involved in this section are as fol- 
lows: Ala. Gov. No. 61; Calif. S.B. 497; Conn. 
Ch. 171, 339; Fla. H.B. 251; Ga. Gov. Act 
373; Me. Ch. 198; Minn. S.B. 348; Nev. A.B. 
121; New York Ch. 351, 367; N.C. Ch. 207, 
783; N.D. H.B. 98; R.I. H.B. 825; S.C. Gov. 
Act 241; Tex. Ch. 377; W. Va. H.B. 257; 
Wis. Ch. 309, 404. 
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States approved in advance by the 
board of trustees.” 

Some states, however, do not give 
full credit. If California teachers do 
not continue their contributions, the 
time of military service counts only 
for death benefits and in North Car- 
olina full credit is given only to those 
who entered service between Sept. 
16, 1940, and Feb. 17, 1941. Although 
the time does not count in South 
Carolina, it does not break the con- 
tinuous ten year prevjous experience 
necessary for retirement eligibility. 
In Alabama, during military service, 
no benefit is payable except the re- 
turn of contributions. 

Some states require that soldier- 
teachers return within a_ specified 
period after honorable discharge, 
from two years in Florida and North 
Carolina, to one and one half in Ala- 
bama and six months in Rhode 
Island, or such period of time as the 
board may establish in Connecticut. 


Contributions. Two states, Ala- 
bama and Maine, forbid the with- 
drawal of contributions. Alabama, 
Florida, Nevada and North Dakota 
require the soldier-teacher to con- 
tinue or make up the contributions 
for the period of service, while 
Georgia forbids teacher contribu- 
tions. Connecticut and North Caro- 
lina authorize their authorities to 
permit contributions and New York 
permits certain of its teachers to con- 
tinue not only their own but also the 
school board’s contributions. 

In Texas it is at the teacher’s dis- 
cretion to contribute. In Connecticut 
the board may continue its contribu- 
tions and in California it must, if the 
teacher continues his. In Maine the 
school board, except in such cases as 
it decides contrariwise, must con- 





tinue both its own and the teacher’s 
contribution. 

The contributions must be on the 
basis of the salary at the time of 
entrance into service in seven states 
(Alabama, Florida, Maine, Minne- 
sota, Nevada, North Carolina and 
West Virginia), whereas in North 
Dakota the contribution is based on 
the salary received in the first year 
of resumed service. 


Reemployed Retired Teachers.’ 
Eight states have permitted retired 
teachers to return to teaching service 
for the duration although Arkansas 
alone mentions meeting qualifica- 
tions. Five of them, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, Texas, West Virginia and 
Wyoming, specifically provide that 
such additional service does not count 
for additional retirement benefits al- 
though Wyoming does permit it to 
count if it totals more than five years. 
Illinois, on the other hand, p:rm'ts 
all such extra service to count. 
Arkansas, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia assure such teachers they 
shall suffer no loss by their return. 

Four states (Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina, Texas and West Virginia) 
specifically forbid continued contri- 
butions and specifically forbid the 
continuance of the pension during 
the salaried period. New Mexico’s 
attorney general, on the other hand, 
has ruled that the state law does not 
forbid receipt of both pension and 
salary in such instances except when 
the teacher has been retired for dis- 
ability. West Virginia, furthermore, 
although forbidding the payment of 


®The following statutes are embraced in this 
section: Ark. Act 9; Ill. H.B. 70; N. Mex. 
Opin. Atty. Gen. No. 4246, 2/19/43; N.C. 
Ch. 200; Pa. Act 19; Texas Ch. 377; W. Va. 
Ch. 256; Wyo. Ch. 59. 
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pension while the teacher is reem- 
ployed, does continue the annuity 
portion of the allowance. 


° e 
Coverage.’ At least seven states 
increased the scope of retirement 


coverage. Arkansas covered in in- 
stitutions of higher learning, while 
Washington’s college system was ex- 
panded to include county agricul- 
tural agents, home demonstration 
agents, 4-H club agents and noncer- 
tificated employes of junior colleges. 
Illinois covered in employes of state 
institutions for the blind, deaf and 
so on, while Nevada included cer- 
tificated employes of the retirement 
board itself. Maryland eliminated 
the necessity for a life certificate and 
made clerks of a specified county 
eligible for disability pensions. 

Maine opened membership to 
school nurses and secretaries and to 
school superintendents in schools 
wholly or three fifths publicly sup- 
ported and under public manage- 
ment. Florida made county superin- 
tendents eligible for disability retire- 
ment. 


Eligibility Requirements.’ Age re- 
quirements figured in four states. 
Nebraska established a compulsory 
70 year retirement and permissive 
retirement at 60 years after thirty- 
five years of continuous employment 
by the district. Arkansas established 
its compulsory retirement age at 72, 
while Illinois reduced its age from 
70 to 65 in cities over 250,000. New 
Mexico, on the other hand, elimi- 
nated its mandatory 70 year retire- 
ment provision. Illinois reduced the 
number of required years of state 
service in both service and disability 
retirement. 

Nevada allowed service credit for 
out-of-state service, within limits, 
while Arkansas provided that only 
state service was to count hereafter 
for computing retirement benefits. 
North Carolina opened membership 
to those who, although not teach- 
ing at the time of the enactment of 


*The following statutes are involved in this 


Fla. S.B. 61; Ill. H.B. 70; Md. Ch. 


section: 


392; Me. S.B. 144; Nev. A.B. 121; Vt. Temp. 
128; Wash. Ch. 116, 262. 

*The following statutes are involved in this 
section: Ark. Act 258; Ill. H.B. 70, 543; Neb. 
No. 211; Nev. A.B. 121; N. Mex. Ch. 51; 
N.C. Ch. 200. 
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the retirement law in 1941, were then 
65 and had taught twenty years, pro- 
vided they were, in the opinion of 
the trustees, without adequate means 
of support. 

Additional requirements were es- 
tablished in some states. Illinois for- 
bade eligibility to those with other 


public education employment or 
with eligibility in other school re- 
tirement systems, while Nebraska 


authorized boards of education to 
set maximum entrance ages for ad- 
mission into the retirement system. 


Benefits.” The amount of allow- 
ances has attracted considerable leg- 
islative attention. In age retirements, 
Illinois now allows a base of three 
fifths of the maximum salary, Con- 
necticut up to 70 per cent of the 
average annual salary, Kansas one 
half (not one third) of the average 
salary and Florida a base of $1500 
instead of $1200. 

Nebraska adopted schedules for 
allowances varying with length of 
service. Massachusetts makes the old 
mortality table govern _ benefit 
amounts until July 1945. North 
Carolina requires the deduction from 
Hanover County retirement allow- 
ances of amounts available under the 
state system. 

In disability retirements, Illinois 
sets a minimum of $400 annually for 
those reaching 50 who have served 
twenty-five years, while Arkansas 
establishes a $300 minimum regard- 
less of outside earnings. Michigan 
allows a proportionate raising of dis- 
ability allowances with years of serv- 
ice and Ohio guarantees to a teacher 
returning from disability, who must 
again retire for disability, at least the 
allowance paid on the first disability 
retirement. 

When death occurs after retire- 
ment, Nebraska fixes the amount of 
the death benefit as the difference 
between the total contributions and 
the allowances already paid out, 
without interest. Illinois provides 
for monthly payments henceforth, in- 
stead of quarterly ones, and Wis- 
consin permits the beneficiary to 
choose a lump sum rather than 
monthly payments and also provides 


*Applicable statutes to this section: Ark. Act 
258; Conn. Ch. 339; Fla. S.B. 458; Ill. H.B. 
70; Kan. S.B. 184; Mass. Ch. 496; Mich. Act 
28; Neb. No. 211; N.C. Ch. 206; Ohio S.B. 
245; Wis. Ch. 404. 








for greater flexibility in designation 
of a number of beneficiaries. 


Fiscal and Administrative Pattern.’ 
The rate of contributions has been 
affected in some states. Connecticut 
established a minimum of $35 per 
year and both Connecticut and 
Massachusetts abolished previous 
exemptions from contributions for 
persons who had contributed more 
than thirty years. Nebraska reduced 
the contribution rate from 5 per cent 
to from 3 to 5 per cent on the first 
$3000, with authority in the board 
to raise it to 5 per cent after five 
years. Kansas eliminated the neces- 
sity of a minimum contribution. 

Maine changed the interest rate 
from 4 per cent to “compound in- 
terest at such rate as may be deter- 
mined by the retirement board.” 
Two states increased the size of the 
retirement board to make room for 
more school people, Arkansas by two 
elected teachers and Pennsylvania to 
include the executive secretary of the 
state School Directors Association. 


Social Security.* At least five leg- 
islatures have been contemplating 
the possibility of coverage of teachers 
under the federal Social Security 
Act. Montana and Oregon presented 
formal memorials to the Congress 
and the .President of the United 
States, requesting extension of the 
Social Security Act to embrace 
teachers. Arizona provided that its 
retirement act would terminate if 
the federal old age and survivors’ 
insurance program should cover 
teachers and allowed its teachers to 
recover the amount of their accum- 
ulated contributions. 

Nebraska, likewise, provided for 
adjustment of both public and teach- 
ers’ contributions in the event of 
social security coverage. Nevada 
made its retirement act inapplicable 
to any teacher covered under the 
Social Security Act and required the 
diminution of any state retirement 
allowance by the amount of any 
social security benefit so received. 


*Statutes included in this section: Ark. Act 
258; Conn. Ch. 339; Kan. S.B. 184; Me. Ch. 
59; Mass. Ch. 498; Neb. No. 211; N.J. Ch. 180; 
Pa. Act 351. 

*Applicable statutes: Ariz. Ch. 61; Mont. 
H.J. Mem. No. 1; Neb. Bill 28, 211; Nev. 
A.B. 112; Ore. S.J. Mem. 4. 
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How We Budget 


We Favor a Detailed Budget 


CLAUDE L. KULP 


Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


N 1937 the Regents’ Inquiry com- 

m.ttee on the characier and cost 
of education in New York State was 
inv.ted to study budgetary practices 
in the Ithaca public schools. As a 
result, Ithaca adopted a new type 
of budget which presents the esti- 
mated expenditures in greater detail 
than did earlier budgets. Ten years 
ago, for example, eight typewritten 
pages sufficed for the budget. The 
1943-44 budget requires 38 pages. 

Accounting by school units is the 
feature of the new system. Budget 
appropriations are grouped under 
eight major functional headings. 
They are: board of education; ad- 
ministration; instruction; plant oper- 
ation, maintenance and replacement; 
special pupil and community serv- 
ices; current expenditures not other- 
wise classified; plant extension, and 
retirement of debt. 

These classifications are further 
divided and subdivided and are iden- 
tified by function, object and school 
or department, making a total of 
more than 300 expenditure classifica- 
tion accounts. Earlier budgets had 
less than 100 classifications. 

After five years’ experience with 
the more detailed type of budget, we 
favor it without reservation over the 
shorter, more general form. We be- 
lieve it has at least three values 
which justify the additional work 
involved in its preparation and use 
as follows: 

1. It provides more accurate cost 
figures. 

Each expenditure is coded to indi- 
cate its nature and the school or de- 
partment against which it is to be 
charged. This includes everything 
from costs of administration, super- 
vision and instruction to fuel, re- 
pairs, maintenance and _ supplies. 
Thus it is possible to determine per 
pupil costs in the health school or 
in the kindergartens or in industrial 
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arts classes quickly and accurately. 
2. It provides eas er and more ac- 
curate contro! of expenditures. 
Each requisition for services, sup- 
plies or equipment bears the signa- 
ture of the responsible supervisor, 
principal, director or other member 
of the school staff. The coded sys- 
tem of accounting qu:ckly reveals 
the status of the particular subdivi- 
sion of the budget on which the 
requisition is drawn. If an unencum- 
bered balance which is 
judged to be adequate for the re- 


remains, 


mainder of the fiscal year, the requi- 
stion is approved. 

Budget controls are further sim- 
plified by the fact that each school 
and department has its own budget 
which is broken down into subappro- 
priations for supplies, equipment and 
certain types of services. Under this 
system it is impossible to exceed the 
amount of a given appropriation 
unless new funds are made available 
from some other source. Several 
times each year school officers are 
advised in writing regarding the 
status of departmental and other 
budgets. 

3. It develops a budget conscious- 
ness in staff members. 

Under our new plan, each school 
and department has its own budget 





Budget Preparation Form, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Space for Business Office 
Code aS 


Date 

Dept. or Subject 
School 
Submitted by 


Examined and 


approved by 4 Principal 


ESTIMATED NEEDS FOR COMING SCHOOL YEAR 


i|—Furniture, Apparatus and Equipment 


|—Supplies and Services 


Estimate *Code 


Stockroom—total a. 
requisition from 
list of supplies $ 
Special—supplies 
not regularly kept 
in stock $ 
Work books... $ 
Weekly readers. $ b. 
Total supplies $ 
Stamps, stamped 
envelopes _...... $ 
Assistants _........ $ 
Miscellaneous ... 
(describe) $ - 


*Code columns for Business Office | 


(Include explanation of need. Attach separate 


statement if necessary) 


Estimate *Code 
Repairs $ aie 
Replacement of old $ 


New and additional $ 
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for supplies, including stockroom 
and special supplies, work books and 
weekly readers, and also its own 
budget for furniture, apparatus and 
equipment, including repairs, re- 
placement, new equipment. 

Each principal, supervisor and di- 
rector receives a form on which he 
presents the estimated budget needs 
of his staff and pupils for the next 
fiscal year. A covering letter pro- 
vides the necessary directions for the 
preparation of estimates. These esti- 
mate blanks are studied carefully in 
the central administrative offices and 
returned to those who submitted 
them with approval indicated or 


with the increases or decreases noted. 

The effect of this plan has been 
to develop a cooperative attitude on 
the part of the staff which did not 
exist before in the field of school 
finance. Each department or school 
head takes pride in building his own 
budget and in administering it so as 
to complete the year without asking 
for additional funds. Many take 
pride in ending the year with a bal- 
ance. If there were no other values 
in a detailed budget, the develop- 
ment of budget consciousness, 
through participation in budget 
building and administration, would 
alone justify its adoption. 


Planning a County School Budget 


JUDSON B. WALKER 


Superintendent of Schools, Orange County, Florida 


NTIL 1933, when I assumed 
U the superintendency of the 
school system of Orange County, 
Florida, little attention had been 
given to detailed planning of school 
expenditures although the spending 
of approximately $750,000 annually 
involved. Furthermore, little 
effort had been made to keep expend- 
itures within budgeted amounts. 
As a result, teachers’ salaries were in 
arrears, budgets had been overspent 
and bills had been outstanding for 
months. 

The one great need of the school 
system was a balanced financial pro- 
gram. In planning this, we took into 
our confidence local school trustees, 
principals, teachers, bus drivers and 
building caretakers. We realized that 
if anyone knew our school needs 
these peopie did. 

Our staff at once set out to collect 
information in detail concerning (1) 


was 


school needs, (2) school expenditures 
and (3) school income. These facts 
were carefully classified and charted. 
They enabled us to prepare our first 
budget for the entire county system 
in detail in the summer of 1933. 
Since that time we have adhered 
strictly to a budget covering expend- 
itures for each classification of 
school need for the entire county 
system. 

This information has been charted 
for each of the last ten years, so that 
we are able to determine at a glance 
exactly to a penny the amount spent 
in any year for each classified need. 
This information is a great stabilizer 
in our financial planning. 

During the same period we have 
gathered information also regarding 
sources of school income, which en- 
ables us to know how much we will 
have for the next year according to 
funds received in past years. 


School Budgets for a City of 25,000 


J. WARREN AYER 


Formerly, Superintendent, Public Schools 
Eureka, Calif. 


HE Eureka city school district, 

embracing the corporate limits 
of the city and some contiguous ter- 
ritory, has a population of about 
25,000 and a school population, ex- 
clusive of some 2500 enrollees in the 
adult education department, of ap- 
proximately 3000. 
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The California constitution pro- 
vides for separate organizations of 
elementary and secondary education 
and, therefore, requires that separate 
budgets be set up for each. Also, the 
state code specifies in considerable 
detail the classifications and break- 
down of the annual school budget. 


All financial transactions connect- 
ed with bonded indebtedness are 
handled by the county government; 
therefore, such items do not appear 
on the annual district form. Never- 
theless, local school authorities need 
to be aware of probable interest and 
redemption costs resulting from 
bonded indebtedness in order to esti- 
mate the total tax burden likely to 
fall upon the district. 

In making a _ budget certainly 
teachers, administrators and other 
employes should be consulted as to 
probable needs and conferences may 
need to be held concerning some of 
the larger items, but the person di- 
rectly responsible for the submission 
and general administration of the 
budget must supply the perspective 
and master plan therefor. 

In planning cost estimates certain 
basic items will constitute a large 
portion of anticipated expenditures. 
These are salaries of certified em- 
ployes, minimum costs of operation 
and maintenance and fixed charges, 
such as insurance, retirement and 
special assessments. These needs 
having been determined, the other 
items may be brought together and 
the whole should then be adjusted 
to the available funds. 

The Eureka High School current 
expenditure budget contains seven 
main items and 25 subitems; that for 
the elementary district, the same 
number of main headings and 24 
subheadings. We have found this a 
sufficiently detailed breakdown for 
our needs. 

Teachers and most of the noncer- 
tificated personnel in Eureka are paid 
on a twelve month basis. Much 
maintenance work is done during 
the summer vacation and supplies 
are usually paid for in the late sum- 
mer. Therefore, because district re- 
ceipts do not come in until late fall 
or early winter, rather large working 
balances need to be carried. These 
conditions exist in many districts 
and may require some explaining to 
taxpayers who do not immediately 
comprehend the reasons for them. 

We have found it advisable to set 
up a simple control system that 
keeps before us on our books the 
relationship between budget item 
totals for the year and expenditures 
to date; also, between receipts and 
total expenditures. A condensed 
monthly statement is made up for 
study by the superintendent of 
schools and the board of education. 
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A special form or purchase order, 
an employe’s purchase request form 
and warehouse requisition are used 
in this control of stocks and expend- 
itures. 

We believe that jn a city of the 
size of Eureka the annual school 
budget should possess the following 
characteristics: (1) it should provide 
as amply as possible for the basic 
requirements of education; (2) it 


should furnish a workable master 
plan of expenditures; (3) it should 
be detailed enough to serve as a 
basis for analysis and reasonably ac- 
curate estimates of the costs of all 
services; (4) it should be the product 
of the study of individuals qualified 
to balance costs against genuine edu- 
cational needs; (5) it should provide 
necessary working balances for the 
early part of the succeeding year. 


Budget Policies of a City District 


J. L. GOINS 


Superintendent, Public Schools 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


HE buying procedures of 
School District No. 1 in Chey- 
enne, Wyo., are as follows: 

1. All purchases are bought on 
requisition, which is approved by 
the superintendent of schools. 

2. Purchases in excess of $100 on 
a single item are advertised for bids. 

3. Calls for bids are published in 
a local newspaper. 

4. In some cases firms known to 
be interested in bidding on certain 
articles are notified by the superin- 
tendent as to when such bids will 
be made. Specifications are furnished 
to any responsible bidder upon re- 
quest. When bids are received, they 
are tabulated and the bid goes to 
the lowest responsible bidder. Local 
business men are given an advan- 
tage of 5 per cent on purchases. On 
all calls for bids the rights are re- 
served to reject any or all bids sub- 
mitted if quotations do not men- 
tion articles that are the equivalent 
of the ones specified. 

Fuel is always purchased locally 
but local dealers are required to sub- 
mit bids on it. 

An itemized estimate of the pro- 
posed expenditures of the school dis- 
trict for the year is published in local 
newspapers and is posted on the 
doors of the school buildings. 

Around May 1, the superintend- 
ent submits to the board of trustees 
data supporting requests in his 
budget for the year. 

At the time of the school board elec- 
tion held on Monday following the 
third Saturday in June of each year, 
at which one third of the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees are 
elected annually, the superintendent 
presents his annual report in mimeo- 
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graphed form for the trustees. This 
shows the status of the bonds for 
which the district is responsible; a 
comparison of appropriations with 
actual expenditures; a comparison 
of actual receipts with those antici- 
pated the year before; the estimated 
budget for the succeeding year; the 
amount of money estimated to be 
received from sources other than 
local taxes for the next year, and 
such other explanations as may be 
necessary. 

This is followed by the treasurer’s 
report, including one on_ special 
funds, and lastly the report of the 
clerk. 





Portion of a Comparative Statement of Expenditures in 
Schools of Cheyenne, Wyo. 

















May | Suggested 

1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 Appropriation 
GENERAL CONTROL Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures 1943-44 
2-1 School election ___......$ 107.40 $ 102.90 $ 71.60 $ 130.00 
ae Gh on & ot... 1,330.00 1,381.00 1,150.00 1,500.00 
2-3 Bd. ed.—sup. 64.65 194.40 22.97 100.00 
2-4 Business dept... ~—s_-11,065.54 1,003.71 773.17 1,000.00 
2-6 Oth. exp.—bus. con..... 231.80 209.17 196.21 250.00 
2-7 Supt. of. —sal. 6,526.16 6,976.36 5,936.39 7,500.00 
2-8 Supt. of.—sup. 660.31 467.76 404.70 500.00 
2-9 Supt. of.—exp. 188.27 93.06 92.96 250.00 
2-10 Comp. ed.—sal. _ 500.00 471.09 560.00 720.00 
2-11 Comp. ed.—sup. —..... 40.80 56.95 41.23 50.00 
2-14 Oth. exp.—ed. con... TT or ae Oey tee * 
2-15 TOTAL WW $ 10,714.93 $ 10,956.40 $ 9,249.23 §$ 12,000.00 
INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE 
3-1 Supv.—sal. _... ...$ 4,177.00 $ 4,840.00 $ 3,980.00 $ 4,500.00 
3-2 Supv.—oth. exp. . 30.00 aay ree 50.00 
3-3. Prin. of. —sal. 15,643.00 16,320.00 13,440.00 17,000.00 
3-4 Pr. of. —clk. sal... 6,387.80 7,038.71 5,892.88 8,000.00 
3-5 = Pr. of. —sup. .................. 1,005.38 1,097.01 890.94 1,000.00 
3-6 Kdg.—tch—sal. ..... 6,623.20 7,613.50 7,542.26 10,000.00 
3-7  JHS tch.—sal. 961,561.59 65,453.20 55,561.50 72,000.00 
. » ae 14,342.26 15,379.33 8,120.41 9,000.00 
3-9 Elem. tch—sal. . 98,491.23 104,550.45 95,490.06 126,000.00 
3-10 Textbooks 0000.0... 5,127.25 7,180.24 5,232.29 5,000.00 
3-11 Instru. sup. 9,665.87 10,723.62 9,013.92 9,000.00 
3-12 Com. ex. & exh. 273.50 299.50 303.85 300.00 
3-13 SHS tch.—sal. 66,322.55 68,770.35 56,608.17 70,000.00 
3-14 Oth. exp.—films _. 352.89 371.36 223.23 300.00 
3-15 TOTAL BACs PC TTA $290,003.52 $309,642.27 $262,299.51 $332,150.00 





Budget Action in an Ohio City 


MERRILL M. BERRY 
Superintendent of Schools, Chillicothe, Ohio 


N OHIO the steps in the school 
budget making are as follows: 
1. In early July the superintendent 
of schools prepares “an estimate of 
contemplated revenues and expendi- 
tures for the ensuing fiscal year in 
such form as shall be prescribed by 
the taxing authorities.” This budget 


is passed in its preliminary form. 

2. The budget is advertised and 
two copies are placed in the clerk’s 
office for ten days prior to a public 
hearing held around July 15. Final 
board adoption then takes place. 

3. On or before July 20 the budget 
is submitted to the county budget 
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commission made up of the auditor, 
treasurer and prosecuting attorney. 

4. The budget commission may 
revise a budget only if levies are not 
properly authorized or if requested 
expenditures exceed available rev- 
enues. Otherwise it passes the budg- 
et unchanged, fixes levies according 
to law and sends an “official certi- 
fication of estimated revenues” to the 
board requesting the budget. 

5. Any board that is dissatisfied 
with the budget commission’s action 
may appeal its case to the state tax 
commission. 

No further action is taken upon 
the budget until after January 1 
when a measure known as the “an- 
nual appropriation resolution” must 
be passed by the board. This is based 
upon receipts certified to the board 
by the county auditor. It itemizes 
contemplated expenditures in great- 
er detail than did the budget. 

The official Ohio budget form, 
filled out by local school heads and 
filed with their county budget com- 
missions in duplicate, is an eight 
page document. The first page sum- 
marizes the amount of monies re- 
quired, listing the source from 
which they shall come, and enu- 
merates maximum authorized levies. 
The upper half of page two itemizes 
receipt sources based upon (1) actual 
receipts two years ago, (2) actual 
receipts one year ago, (3) partly ac- 
tual and partly estimated receipts 
for the current year and (4) esti- 
mated receipts for the next year. 

The other half of the page lists 
items of expenditure in the general 
fund under such major subdivisions 
as administration, instruction, coor- 
dinate activities, other auxiliary serv- 
ices, maintenance of school plant, 
operation of school plant. Each is 
further broken down. 

The remaining pages of the budget 
form contain a breakdown of esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures 
itemized for such funds as sinking, 
bond retirement and improvement. 

Two difficulties are experienced in 
Ohio in respect to making budgets: 
(1) they must be prepared too far 
ahead of the time at which they are 
to be used (nearly six months); (2) 
the fiscal year and the school year 
do not coincide. 

The appropriation resolution re- 
ferred to is a valuable guide to school 
officials in budget preparation be- 
cause it contains a more detailed 
breakdown of items. For example: 
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the budget item “auxiliary agencies” 
has only three subdivisions on the 
budget form—personal service, per- 
manent improvement and other ex- 
penses. 

These detailed items are accurate 
and reliable guides because they are 
based upon expenditures in each 
category and subitem of the previous 
year. They are then modified to 
meet changed needs. 

It is desirable to use the “item 
plan,” even though the items are 
general in nature, because: (1) it 
conveys the impression that thought 


and planning have gone into the 
budget’s preparation; (2) it enables 
school officials better to defend and 
explain changes made in the budget 
since the preceding year; (3) it helps 
to keep the budget properly propor- 
tioned as to item allowances. 

Once a budget has been allowed 
and monies have been appropriated, 
the amounts set up in the major 
items are adhered to carefully. It is 
unlawful in Ohio to make expendi- 
tures beyond the sum appropriated 
in any fund but it is permissible 
to transfer sums. 





1944 Budget for Chillicothe, Ohio, Schools 
General Fund (Operation) 


RECEIPTS 
General property tax (from local property levy)... $177,879.17 
School Foundation _ State ces based on average brewed at- 
tendance) ....................... ; . . 122,829.83 
Foreign tuition .............. OLAS Aa) Unk Saher one. 1,000.00 
Other, nonrevenue receipts... dad SI TL eS A MITER FOES, 3,000.00 
Library ..... Eyed ANE POR eT 7,500.00 
Special classes, “from State. Treasury... "Se AIO ed POR SS ORR 4,000.00 
MD oss sa cece eccetnces ... 316,209.00 
EXPENDITURES 
Administration 
Personal services . SS OR ES RO SO 8,000.00 
NG EC RE TE IE LAE SRI SNC Sse eh nce aS 500.00 
Instruction 
Personal services ... Se LD GT TLS PCN IE LA cole SoS .... 220,000.00 
| ee ee eee PSR OM IE ACK SSeS RCIA My 
Coordinate Activities 
Personal services... 6,000.00 
School Libraries 
SS SEIT Oe ROE SSS SIS 3,000.00 
Other expense... 4,500.00 
Other Auxiliary Agencies 
Personal services _.......... 300.00 
Other expense _......... 10,000.00 
Operation of School Plant 
Personal services ............ ......... i ee J 19,000.00 
Other expense _.......... Rae i His Die HT 11,000.00 
Maintenance of School Plant 
SS a NT EOLA PE Dit BD Fee Ne 1,000.00 
Permanent > ls amaaaan xc laedelileanisiorcspuan ioptideapebisbeliies tsikteciicacomck galas saeedle a a 
NS ae RE a ae Pa aN ee OE Oe MRE, me AD 4,500.00 
Total general fund expenditures... $3 16,209.00 
Bond Retirement Fund d (Debt) 
RECEIPTS 
Estimated balance January |, 1944.00. PL Eee a) Se pea $ 17,491.53 
a ee Se eeered ? eae ialpeaihcanaitenide 52,317.40 
pi EEE Sw mT a SNe Cer EO 69,808.93 
EXPENDITURES 
Redemption of serial bonds, notes and certificates ars 43,000.00 
Interest on serial bonds, notes and certificates... ~— 10,5 10.00 
RE RETR ES SO At EET oie eae aN $ 53,510.00 
* * 
Budget requirements for the general fund for 1944 pocretien|. .......--.-$3 16,209.00 
Budget requirements for the bond fund (debt) for 1944... a 53,510.00 
pe ae Pee SOS ER 
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Budget Control 


of Instructional Supplies 


HE problem of budgeting for 
instructional supplies in the pub- 

lic schools at Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
handled by using the per pupil allot- 
ment method. After checking costs 
for a period of years, the board of 
education, upon recommendation by 
the administrative staff, established 
definite policies on a per pupil basis. 
In the elementary school there are 
seven categories of expenses: physi- 
cal education, music, library, tests 
and readers, office, general instruction 
supplies and miscellaneous. A cer- 
tain amount is allowed per pupil 


for each category and is allocated on 
the basis of estimated membership 
as of October 1 of the next year. 
This membership is estimated by 
the principal of each school in co- 
operation with the child accounting 
department. After determining the 
per pupil allotment and the estimat- 
ed membership, it is a simple matter 
of arithmetic to budget expenses for 
instructional supplies for each school. 
In the junior and senior high 
schools there are also seven categories 
but, in addition, general instructional 
supply groups must be broken down 


Cc. C. CRAWFORD 


Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


for various departments. The prin- 
cipal, in conjunction with his teach- 
ing staff, determines the various allo- 
cations to departments; for example, 
a senior high school is allowed $2 per 
pupil for instructional supplies and 
has an estimated membership of 
1000. A total, then, of $2000 for sup- 
plies can be divided among the de- 
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partments in any manner that the 
principal and the faculty determine. 
This amount may vary from year to 
year as experience and curriculum 
changes dictate. The business office 
uses this estimate in the appropria- 
tion or budget ledger. 

Control of accounts is kept through 
the use of the budget ledger. A requi- 
sition for materials may originate 
with the teacher or the principal but 
must always be signed by the prin- 
cipal who keeps duplicate copies of 
all requisitions. 

The original requisitions are sent 
to the business office for approval 
before being filled either from the 
stockroom or by purchase order. If 
filled by order, the requisition is 
priced and sent back to the principal. 
If filled from the stockroom, the 
requisition goes to the bookkeeper 
as a department transfer and is deb- 
ited against the correct instructional 
supply account. The principal has 
a price list of items kept in stock 
to eliminate sending the priced requi- 
sition from the stockroom back to 
his office. 

At the end of each month a report 
as to the balances in each category 
and department is sent to the prin- 
cipal of each school. In the junior 


Account 


A monthly report on the balances in each clas- 
sification shows principals where they stand. 





BUDGET REPORT TO H.S. PRINCIPAL 
MONTH ENDING 


Code 


oe 3 
R 


72.70 2,116.60 151.45 2,057.77 4,866.62 


Budget Appropriation 


Net Receipts 


Less Disbursements 
Total Expendable 





2.067 m1 
Se Us 


A monthly budget report is of further help in 
keeping within amounts assigned to a school. 












































From the Finance Office Date June 2, 1943 
Appropriation Ledger Balances as of June 1,1943 
School Mack 

Account Code Balance 
Classroom Supplies 2-2203 113,03 
Library Books 15,45 
Music Supplies 12.61 
Tests & Readers 128,76 
Physical Education 52,85 

TOTAL BALANCE $ 322.70 

Elementary Fee 0-1120M 235.62 
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and senior high schools this report 
is broken down into departmental 
divisions. The assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of school finances who 
approves the requisitions also re- 
ceives a copy of the monthly report. 
A principal has the privilege of over- 
spending in one category or depart- 
ment as long as his total for instruc- 
tional supplies remains in the black. 

This is not a foolproof method of 
budget control because of the leeway 
given to a principal. However, be- 
cause of the varied activity program 
in Ann Arbor’s schools it is impos- 
sible to determine per pupil allot- 
ment in any more detail. 

Our budget must allow for both 
control and flexibility. If a budget 
policy based on per pupil allotment 
is found to be excessive or insuf- 
ficient the fault can readily be 
changed by the board of education. 
Our monthly report provides a check 
on overspending and it has been 
found that a principal rarely lacks 
for funds to finish the school year. 
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Local versus Open Market Buying 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
J. H. KNOX 


Superintendent of Schools 


HE North Carolina public 

school system is supported prin- 
cipally by the state government 
through tax funds levied by the 
general assembly. The state educa- 
tional authorities have established 
the basic educational standards and 
provide funds for the operation of 
the state-wide minimum program. 
Administration and supervision of 
schools are the responsibility of the 
local school systems, called units, 
within the general state-wide educa- 
tional framework. The state depart- 
ment of public instruction provides 
assisance and advice upon requests 
received from the school units. 


‘pplies and equipment for schools 
are purchased by local school units 
through contracts applying to all 
schools, state agencies and institu- 
tions. The state division of purchase 
and contract, established by the gen- 
eral assembly in 1931, is responsible 
for determining available sources of 
supply, obtaining competitive bids, 
establishing and checking specifica- 
tions, awarding contracts and giv- 
ing information necessary for placing 
orders to the 167 school systems in 
the state—100 county school units 
and 67 city school units. 

North Carolina law provides that 
all supplies and equipment shall be 





STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


DIVISION OF PURCHASE AND CONTRACT 
RALEIGH 


NO. 620 
TURPENTINE 


CONTRACTOR: GEORGIA PINE TUR- 


PENTINE CO., FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. ITEMS: TURPENTINE FOR PAINT 


DISTRIBUTOR: CONTRACTOR DIRECT EFFECTIVE: SEPTEMBER |, 1943 


TRANSPORTATION: PREPAID ON 100 LBS. (CANCELLABLE) 
OR MORE CONTRACT NO: 2244 

PAYMENT: WITHIN THIRTY DAYS DISPLACES OLD NO: 2101 

TERMS: |%—10;'/2%—15; '44%—20 DAYS BID NO: 42301 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS AS BELOW: DATE OF BID: AUGUST 6, 1942 


TURPENTINE FOR PAINT: 
Conforms to the requirements of Federal Specifications LLL-T-791a, or LLL-T-792, 
Turpentine for Paint. This material is destructively distilled wood turpentine and 
is suitable for all types of paint requiring thinning with turpentine. 

Shipping Weight 


In 5 gallon containers PER GALLON $ .74 39 Ibs. 
30 " iy 53* 250 it} 
50-55 " . r . 48* 440 " 


*Drums to remain the property of the contractor, and a deposit of $6.00 each is 
required on drum containers, returnable for full credit, freight collect. 


DIVISION OF PURCHASE AND CONTRACT, 
W. Z. BETTS, DIRECTOR 
CRAYON C. EFIRD, ASST. DIRECTOR. 


SEPTEMBER |, 1942, 














A contract certification of the successful bidder on turpentine 
furnished schools by the state for use in purchasing this product. 


purchased through state contracts, 
when they exist, both for services for 
which funds are provided by the 
state and for those for which supple- 
mentary funds are provided from 
local sources. Many school units have 
voted supplementary school taxes to 
provide better and additional edu- 
cational services beyond the state- 
wide minimum program. 

Names of successful bidders are 
sent to all school units in the form 
of contract certifications which are 
kept in loose-leaf binders in local 
school offices and are revised as new 
contracts become effective. 

Two types of contracts are usually 
awarded: fixed quantity and term. 
Most purchasing in the public schools 
is done by utilizing the latter type. 
A term contract is made for a defi- 
nite period of time. The quantities 
are not fixed but are estimated on 
the basis of the approximate require- 
ments of all schools and other state 
agencies eligible to purchase under 
its provisions. 

Local school authorities are ex- 
pected to purchase to the best ad- 
vantage possible when no contract 
has been made to cover particular 
items. 

The usual procedure of purchase 
in the Salisbury schools is as follows: 

1. A need for a certain supply or 
equipment item is established. 

2. The book of certifications is 
consulted and the successful bidder 
disclosed. (Usually several items are 
available on contract making possi- 
ble a choice for the particular service 
or school need.) 

3. The order is placed with the 
successful bidder by the superintend- 
ent of schools or his representative. 

4. The bidder fills the order, then 
sends the invoice to the Salisbury 
city schools. 

5. Payment is made by the local 
school system according to terms of 
the state-wide contract after the order 
has been filled satisfactorily. 

The state division of purchase and 
contract is in a position to make 
necessary tests to determine relative 
merits of supply and equipment 
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items, thus saving considerable time 
to local school authorities. 

The local school system and the 
state obtain the advantage of lower 
prices resulting from a large state- 
wide volume of purchases. This vol- 
ume is large because not only the 
167 school units but also other state 
agencies and institutions purchase 
through state contracts. Although no 
definite figures are available, it is 
probable that purchases made on this 
scale have saved citizens many thou- 


sands ot dollars since the year 1931. 

The state law encourages the pur- 
chase of North Carolina products. 
However, contracts are “awarded to 
the lowest responsible bidder, taking 
into consideration the quality of the 
articles to be supplied and their con- 
formity with the standard specifica- 
tions which have been established 
and prescribed. . . .” 

Established policies reveal that 
whenever a saving can be made 
through the purchase of comparable 


MASON CITY, IOWA 
R. B. IRONS 


Superintendent, Independent School District 


ASON CITY school officials 
have no uniform policy with 
regard to purchasing supplies and 
equipment either from local sources 
exclusively or in the open market. 
We believe, in general, that our 
obligation to our local merchants 
transcends our obligation to out-of- 
town distributors and we believe in 
cooperating fully with the former. 
The extent of this cooperation de- 
pends largely on the local merchant 
himself, however. If he is the type 
who insists that the district buy 
everything in his line from him at a 
fixed margin of profit regardless of 
whether or not he renders any serv- 
ice or his price and quality are in 
line, he creates a situation that makes 
it difficult, if not impossible, for the 
school purchasing department to op- 
erate efficiently. 

The other type of local merchant 
is the one who uses his experience 
and ability to help the district find 
the right article at the right price. 
He is willing to compete with others 
in quoting prices on carefully pre- 
pared specifications. This usually 
produces prices that compare favor- 
ably with those obtained in open 
market bidding. 

The volume resulting when a local 
merchant combines a school district 
order with one for his own business 
often obtains a price that neither 
would receive separately. 

It stands to reason that a local 
merchant who does careful buying 
can deliver goods to the school 
storeroom at a lower price than out- 
of-city concerns that have to pay 
either salaries or heavy commissions 

(Continued on next page) 
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articles at lower cost, it should be 
done irrespective of the location of 
the successful bidder. This reduces 
taxes and money saved is available 
for other educational and govern- 
mental services without increasing 
the total budget. 

Experience with the present sys- 
tem in Salisbury has been highly sat- 
isfactory. New items are added when 
the demand or quantity justifies them. 

Present difficulties with the scarcity 
of supplies, prevailing restrictions 
and regulations and the present 
“seller’s market” are adding new 
problems. However, it is predicted 
that the present system will continue 
to increase in value to the state and 
its agencies as these problems are 
solved. 
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and expense money to salesmen. 

A number of items used by schools 
are handled exclusively by out-of- 
city distributors who refuse to sell 
through local merchants because they 
believe in taking their article direct 
to the consumer to ensure freshness 
of stock and to keep him instructed 
in the proper use of their materials. 
It is sometimes necessary to buy 
from this type of distributor in order 
to obtain the desired quality of mer- 
chandise. 

There are also items of a technical 
nature, not carried by local mer- 
chants, which the board buys on the 











open market, such as science appa- 
ratus and supplies. Competitive bid- 
ding in an open market on these 
items ensures a satisfactory price. 

In any school district the local 
merchants who sell to schools prob- 
ably represent less than 5 per cent 
of the taxpapers of the district from 
the standpoint of both number and 
amount of taxes paid. It is obviously 
unfair to the other 95 per cent to 
divert to the 5 per cent any of the 
tax funds that the latter have not 
earned by worth-while service, al- 
though it is sometimes difficult to 
convince the local merchant of this. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
JOHN MILNE 


Superintendent of Schools 


HE New Mexico state law pro- 

vides that “purchases . . . for 
materials . . . which involve the ex- 
penditure at any one time of more 
than $500 shall be made or entered 
into only after notice that bids will 
be received at a time and place desig- 
nated in the notice has been pub- 
lished for at least once each week for 
two consecutive weeks in a news- 
paper of general circulation in the 
county in which the purchaser is 
located.” 

Another section of the state law 
provides that “all purchases of goods 
made by any purchaser shall be from 
manufacturers, distributors or retail 
establishments having or maintain- 
ing in the regular course of business 
merchandise inventories within the 
state upon which taxes are paid, pro- 
vided, however, where no facilities 
are available for the purchase of any 
particular goods within the state or 
where the same may be purchased at 
a saving of more than 5 per cent, 
such goods may be purchased out- 
side of the state. 


“The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to any purchase in 
which the United States is interested 
involving the expenditure of federal 
funds.” 

The law need not be followed 
when “it is necessary for the preser- 
vation or safeguard of life and prop- 
erty to make an expenditure exceed- 
ing $500 before the time required for 
publication of notice for bids as 
herein provided, such boards, com- 
missioners or governing bodies may 
by resolution unanimously passed 
declare that such an emergency ex- 
ists and make the necessary purchase, 
if otherwise permitted by law, with- 
out publication of such notice, but 
in such event the purchaser shall ob- 
tain at least three written bids as 
herein provided for purchases involv- 
ing more than $200 but less than 
$500.” 

Otherwise, no restrictions are 
placed on school officials and pur- 
chases may be made under such rules 
and regulations of local boards as are 
deemed necessary. 


FREMONT, OHIO 


Cc. F. WALTON 
Clerk-Treasurer, City Board of Education 


UR policy in buying mainte- 
nance, operating and educa- 
tional supplies is to buy locally if we 
can get the desired quality and are 
not compelled to pay a price much 
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in excess of what we would pay else- 
where. 

We have expressed to some of the 
local merchants our opinion that in 
purchasing supplies we must con- 





sider the 20,000 other taxpayers in 
the district as well as the local seller. 
If we can buy a product of equal 
quality for less money from vendors 
outside the district, it is our duty 
to do so. 

Many educational supplies cannot 
be bought locally. Textbooks, refer- 
ence books and library books are, of 
course, not bought on a competitive 
price basis. Other educational sup- 
plies, such as papers, inks and pastes, 
are bought on the basis of price. In 
my opinion, the best buying policy 
is to use common sense and pur- 
chase items of good quality, for- 
getting about minute purchasing 
specifications. Only large buyers can 
profitably spend the time to set up 
specifications and afterward check 
the purchases to see that vendors 
have complied with them. 

Our purchases are made only on 
requisition approved by responsible 
executives. If an employe—whether 
teacher or custodian—wants certain 
supplies, he sends in a requisition 
to the office of the clerk-treasurer of 
the board, who checks all requisi- 
tions for correctness of form. Those 
requiring the approval of the super- 
intendent are turned over to him. 
The clerk approves those within his 
province. Then, if the supplies re- 
quested are not in stock, a purchase 
is made, usually on quotation. 

The purchase order is in quad- 
ruplicate, the vendor receiving the 
original copy, the second copy be- 
ing retained in the office of the 
clerk-treasurer, the third copy being 
inserted in a purchase record book 
and the fourth, which does not show 
a price, serving as the receiving 
record. All purchases must show 
that they have been received, who 
received them and the date they were 
received. 

After they are checked into the 
receiving room in the administration 
building, they are sent out to the 
various buildings with the requisition 
for their purchase. The teacher or 
custodian who receives the supplies 
must sign for them. The requisition 
then comes back to the office where 
one copy is attached to the invoice 
and the other is filed for reference. 

A combined purchase and dis- 
bursal record, which in reality is a 
continuing inventory, is kept in the 
office of the clerk-treasurer. From 
this record costs can be ascertained 
as well as the amounts of various 
items in stock. 
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Is Your Fire Insurance Too Costly? 


Fire loss experience of two cities raises this question 


N RECENT years numerous 
studies have shown wide differ- 
ences between commercial insurance 
premiums paid and losses actually 
sustained on public school property. 
These findings have resulted in agi- 
tation along two lines: (1) for a re- 
duction of commercial insurance 
rates and (2) for the setting up of 
some form of state or community in- 
surance for public school property. 
There are a number of reasons for 
these wide differences between pre- 
miums and losses. In the first place, 
in determining premium rates rate- 
fixing associations have grouped 
school buildings with commercial 
buildings of like construction rather 
than having made a separate classifi- 
cation for them. Obviously, fire haz- 
ards in school buildings are much 
lower than in commercial buildings. 
School buildings are used only about 
16 per cent of the total time during 
the year for regular day school uses, 
which is a much lower occupancy 
than is the case with commercial 
buildings. 


Buildings Are Scattered 


Moreover, school buildings, either 
by law or by accepted practice, are 
generally located some distance from 
other buildings whose construction 
and use constitute a fire hazard. 
Furthermore, the educational pro- 
gram involves little activity that con- 
stitutes a fire hazard. In the light, 
then, of these factors it is not sur- 
prising to find these wide differences. 

During 1942 and 1943 I had re- 
sponsibility for the school plant sec- 
tion of school surveys in the cities of 
Minneapolis and Louisville. As a 
part of these studies, detailed in- 
formation was collected on the rela- 
tionship of insurance premiums paid 
and losses sustained over a period 
of years. Both of these cities carry 
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commercial insurance on all school 
property on 90 per cent co-insurance 
contracts. The data that follow have 
been taken from these two studies. 
Table I’ shows the relationship be- 
tween premiums paid and number 





*Report of a Survey of the Public Schools 
of the City of Minneapolis made by the Pub- 
lic Administration Service, Chicago, 1942, p. 
131. 


and amounts of losses in the Minne- 
apolis public school plant for the 
period 1921 to 1941, inclusive. It will 
be noted that when the materials are 
combined for the entire period the 
losses sustained amounted to 12.9 
per cent of the premiums actually 
paid. Also, it is interesting to note 
from the footnote to this table the 
steady decline in rate from $1.20 per 





TABLE | — INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID AND NUMBER AND 
AMOUNT OF LOSSES SUSTAINED BY MINNEAPOLIS 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PLANT, 1921-1941" 








LOSSES SUSTAINED 


% LOSSES WERE 








PREMIUMS —— OF PREMIUMS 
PERIOD PAID NUMBER AMOUNT PAID 
1936-1941 $ 59,201 16 $ 8,996 15.2 
1931-1941 147,469 27 28,778 19.5 
480,920 39 62,281 12.9 


1921-1941 





*During the period covered by this table, the following rate reductions have been made: 
From $1.20 per C to $0.96 per C, effective 1/1/31. 
From $0.96 per C to $0.684 per C, effective 9/15/32. 
From $0.684 per C to $0.58 per C, effective 5/1/35. 
From $0.58 per C to $0.472 per C, effective 1/1/36. 
From $0.472 per C to $0.376 per C, effective 1/1/40. 


TABLE 2—COMPARISON OF FIRE AND TORNADO INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS PAID AND LOSSES SUSTAINED BY LOUISVILLE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY, 1916-1942 

















PREMIUMS LOSSES % LOSSES WERE OF 
PERIOD PAID SUSTAINED PREMIUMS PAID 
1916-1920 $ 48,246.12 $ 2,278.71 4.7 
1921-1925 50,328.86 3,007.15 6.0 
1926-1930 145,832.61 2,184.19* 1.5 
1931-1935 107,985.80 7,607.21 7.0 
1936-1940 104,657.37 4,044.30 3.9 
1941-1942 39,393.83 297.00 8 
Entire Period $496,444.59 $19,418.56 4.1 





*Includes $697 tornado loss sustained. 
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hundred in 1931 to $0.376 per hun- 
dred in 1940. Some of this decline 
no doubt was due to the elimination 
of certain fire hazards in the school 
building property 

Table 2° gives similar information 
for the city of Louisville, covering the 
period 1916 to 1942, inclusive. It will 
be observed that when the materials 
are combined for the entire period 
the losses sustained amounted to 4.1 
per cent of the premiums actually 
paid. 

In Louisville, as in Minneapolis, 
there has been a continual decline in 
the premium rate. For example, for 
fire protection alone the rate declined 
from 91¢ per hundred for a three 
year contract in 1931 to 38¢ per hun- 
dred in 1942. 

To assist the Louisville board of 
education in eliminating certain fire 
hazards, the Louisville board of fire 
underwriters made an insurance sur- 
vey of the public school property in 
June 1941. This dealt with such 
topics as housekeeping, electrical wir- 
ing, heating, fire protection, human 
safety, stairways, doors, fire escapes 
and portable schools. It also included 
a list of improvements which, if car- 
ried out, would reduce the cost of the 
fire insurance premiums on the prop- 
erty. 

From tables 1 and 2 it will be seen 
that substantial savings would have 
been effected in both of these cities 
had they carried their own losses, as 
is now done in such cities as Boston, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kan- 
sas City, Milwaukee, New York, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Washington 
and others. 

In Louisville these savings for the 
period 1916 to 1942 would have 
amounted to $477,026, which is the 
difference between premiums and 
losses. It is a difference which should 
give school officials pause for 
thought. 

Similarly, if the city of Minneapo- 
lis had followed this same plan, it 
would have saved $418,639 during the 
period 1921 to 1941, inclusive. The 
experiences, therefore, in these two 
cities covering an extended period of 
time show that they recover only a 
small proportion of the money paid 
for insurance premiums through 
losses on school property. 


* Section of a Survey of the Public Schools 
of the City of Louisville made by the Public 
Administration Service, Chicago, now in press, 
p. 98. 
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Pupils Keep Books—Teachers 
Supervise 


IGH SCHOOL principals 

and, possibly, the superintend- 
ents of city schools will be inter- 
ested in a yearly financial control 
sheet on the monies of the E. C. 
Glass Senior High School, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Following is a yearly specimen 
statement control sheet as used by 
E. F. Burmahln, director of busi- 
ness education. Mr. Burmahln is 
control treasurer for the school. 

Separate sets of accounting books 


are kept for (1) the cafeteria, (2) 
the athletic association, (3) the 
Critic, (4) the senior class and (5) 
High Times because of the volume 
of finances and details involved. 
These books are supervised by 
other business education teachers 
who are aided by outstanding book- 
keeping pupils in recording the 
daily transactions and in making 
the customary or regular monthly 
and yearly statements of receipts 
and disbursements. 





SENIOR CL 


ASS 1943 


E. C. GLASS HIGH SCHOOL 


Lynchburg, 


Virginia 


COMPLETE SUMMARY 

















STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1942--JUNE 30, 1943 
Balance, Peoples National Bank, 9-1-42 . None 
Total Balance. . . None 
RECEIPTS: (Deposited, P. N. B. . 
Accounts Receivable (Senior Dues). 307 @ 4.--) $1228. -- 
" Announcements) (6995@ 06) 419.70 
" - " Banquet) . (166 @ .75) 124.50 
Sales (Senior Play Tickets, Student) . (287 @ .30) 86.10 
% Adult). a @ .40) 41.20 
Accounts Receivable (Senior Dues) . ( hd es 3.50 
(7) Sales(Senior Play Tickets, "Over") . ; ; .10 
Total Receipts. $1903.10 
Total Accountability. — e 1903.10 
DISBURSEMENTS: (Ck. Bk. No. 8, Ck. Nos. 81-100) 
"Critic Crest" ( 308 4 3.50) $1078. -- 
Senior Announcements tose -053) 385. -- 
"High Times" ; (307 @ .50) 153.50 
Food Expense (Senior Banquet - 
including 13 guests). . - 9@_ .60) 107.40 
Safety Fund, Savings Dept., P. N. B., * aad i 18456*. . 96.03 
Play Royalty Expense ("Green Stockings"). sat tae a 25.-- 
Internal Revenue Tax ( " | Tn ee ae 14.01 
Senior Play Booklets ( " - i bg ‘ae 9.75 
Decoration Expense (Senior Banquet) . 8.25 
Home Print Shop (25 receipt books @ 20) ‘ 5.-- 
Transportation Expense (Moving of Chairs, Senior Banquet 3.76 
Costume Expense (Senior Play) . ‘ ’ 3.-- 
Ticket Printing Expense ("Green Stockings"). 3.-- 
Paint Expense (Senior Play). . 3.-- 
Custodian Service Expense (Senior Banquet) . 2.75 
“ i deans 2.25 
Food Expense (Senior Play) .. : 1.60 
Costume Emblem Expense (Senior Play) . 1.00 
Property Expense (Senior Play). . Re S, sek eae .50 
(20) Cardboard and Chalk Expense (Senior Play) Pee .30 
Total Disbursements . . $1903.10 
BALANCE, Peoples National Bank, 6-30- 43. None 


*Total: P.N.B., No. 
WOM 


Approved: 


Savings Acct., 


Faculty Adviser 
Chief, Accounting Department 


Principal 








18456 =$231.44 
Respectfully submitted, 


WARREN MITCHELL 
Treasurer 
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So You're on the Board Now! 


Test Your Ability to Serve by 
Answering These Twenty Questions 


OU live in a city of 8000 in- 

habitants and have just been 
elected a member of the board of 
education. On your competence in 
helping direct educational policies 
depends the important issue of 
whether your schools are to be mod- 
ern, efficient and strongly upheld by 
public approval or whether they are 
to dawdle along in lethargy in a 
community torn by factions and 
cliques. Let’s apply the test meter to 
determine your efficiency. 

The following propositions touch 
on only a few of the important issues 
that might possibly arise time and 
again during your incumbency but 
they are enough for charting a prob- 
able course of action in determining 
school policies. In the interest of 
simplicity we have limited our test 
to 20 propositions and have limited 
the choices on each proposition to 
three. You have one vote on each 
proposition. If your vote seems 
sound and reasonable, you will be 
allowed 5 points. If it seems doubt- 
ful, you will be allowed 3 points. If 
it is unMwise, narrow, partisan or 
selfish, you will be allowed 1 point. 
No vote means 0. 

Read the first proposition carefully 
and circle the numeral which indi- 
cates your choice of vote on prop- 
osition 1. Then continue with No. 2 
and so on through No. 20. When 
you have finished compare your 
circled choice with the value allowed 
it in the table of values at the end 
of this article and total your score. 
If your total is 100, you have a per- 
fect score; 80 is good; 70 represents 
doubtful competency, and anything 
below 70 is unacceptable. 

Here we go! 


PROPOSITION 1. Your city has 


for years lived a quiet existence being 
dominated according to the best Amer- 
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ican tradition by a small group of 
persons representing culture, refinement 
and financial respectability. Its high 
school curriculum, therefore, is top- 
heavy with Latin, English and Ameri- 
can classics and other cultural subjects. 
A growing dissatisfaction in the com- 
munity has become vocal in demand- 
ing more “practical subjects,” such as 
business courses, household arts, phys- 
ical training, more athletics and the 
like. 

To make a change would involve 
an increase in taxes and perhaps alien- 
ate the “best elements” in the com- 
munity, while a vote to maintain the 
status quo would preserve your pres- 
tige as a safe, conservative business 
man, although it would deny the 
schools their desired growth. The prin- 
cipal strongly urges the change. 

You would vote: (1) to eliminate 
Latin and foreign languages and go 
all-out for the practical courses; (2) to 
make no change; (3) to add all the 
new subjects and changes but leave the 
disposition of Latin and other subjects 
to the principal and superintendent. 


PROPOSITION 2. Your closest 
friends, the Dixons, who live next 
door, inform you that their daughter 
will be graduated from teachers’ college 
in June and they enlist your support in 
getting her a position in the city 
schools. 

You would: (1) send her to inter- 
view all the members of the board; 
(2) intercede with the superintendent 
for her, using subtle pressure; (3) tell 
her to use the usual routine and apply 
directly to the superintendent. 


PROPOSITION 3. For years your 
city has enjoyed a reputation as a cen- 
ter of patriotism. The American Le- 
gion, the D. A. R. and other groups 
have prided themselves on keeping out 
all un-American forces. Recently ru- 


mors have been spreading and growing 
that the high school library and some 
of the textbooks in use include mate- 
rials written by Rugg, Counts, Dewey 
and certain radical periodicals de- 
nounced by the Dies Committee. The 
foregoing organizations demand that 
all such material be banned and that 
a citizens’ committee be organized to 
examine all books in use and purge the 
questionable ones. 

You would vote: (1) to be guided 
wholly by the faculty’s recommenda- 
tion on texts and reading material but 
suggest that public hearings be held, 
not to purge textbooks but to educate 
the public in progressive ideas; (2) to 
purge all objectionable books; (3) to 
appoint a committee from among the 
patriotic organizations to advise the 
schools on acceptable reading material. 


PROPOSITION 4. The salary sched- 
ule of the city schools has for years 
allowed higher pay for men than for 
women teachers. Demands for equal- 
ity in pay regardless of sex have been 
placed before the board for definite 
action. 

You would vote: (1) to postpone 
action on the motion until more nearly 
normal times; (2) to adopt a single 
salary schedule based solely on equality 
of training, ability and experience; (3) 
to deny the motion. 


PROPOSITION 5. Negroes have 
been filtering into the community and 
a respectable element of white citizens, 
always sensitive on the question of race 
equality, has started a movement to 
bar Negroes from the city or to keep 
them segregated in one section and 
it demands that the board help “do 
something about it.” 

You would vote: (1) to build a sep- 
arate school for them; (2) to set apart 
one or two rooms in one or more of 
the grade buildings for Negro pupils 
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and provide separate playgrounds; (3) 
to allow them to attend any or all of 
the schools without discrimination. 


PROPOSITION 6. Among the ap- 
plicants for positions open for the en- 
suing year are two Jews and two Cath- 
olics. The city is overwhelmingly 
Protestant and Gentile. There are 
eight positions to be filled. Among the 
candidates with superior qualities of 
experience, preparation and personality 
are one Jew and one Catholic. They, 
along with six others, are recommended 
by the superintendent for appointment. 
The superintendent’s recommendation 
arouses violent protests from a part of 
the board. 

You would vote: (1) to reject the 
two candidates in question; (2) to fol- 
low the superintendent’s recommenda- 
tions; (3) no vote. 


PROPOSITION 7. In your city there 
are many religious denominations. 
Three of the strongest, with widely 
different views, have combined in a 
movement to have pupils, upon request 
of their parents, dismissed for a part 
of one day each week for religious in- 
struction in their respective churches. 
They point out that juvenile crime is 
on the increase; that patriotism would 
be better served by more religion; that 
the church hasn’t a fair share of chil- 
dren’s time. 

Public opinion seems to favor the 
churches’ viewpoint. You agree with 
their general arguments. 

The opposition, including all the 
teachers, points out that such a plan 
would disrupt the school program and 
decrease the efficiency of the schools; 
that education itself in developing and 
enriching growing minds is funda- 
mentally religious; that such a move 
would only increase denominationalism 
and not religion and would therefore 
be unpatriotic, and that the long-sup- 
ported principle of separation of church 
and state would be jeopardized. 

You would vote: (1) to reject in 
toto the request of the churches; (2) 
to accept it in principle and leave the 
details to be worked out by the school 
staff; (3) to appoint a committee to 
submit a substitute plan of religious in- 
struction. 


PROPOSITION 8. Two parochial 
schools have been in operation for 
years. Because of increasing economic 
changes and stringency the adherents 
of these two schools find it increasingly 
difficult to support them and to pay 
taxes for support of the public schools. 
They argue that their actions over a 
period of years in withdrawing a num- 
ber of youngsters from the public 
schools have saved the taxpayers the 
expense of an additional building and 
the salaries of several teachers. They 
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request the board to set aside a small 
sum from public funds to help meet 
the unavoidable deficits in the private 
schools. 

You would vote: (1) to reject the 
request; (2) to accept the plan and let 
the courts decide the question of un- 
constitutionality later; (3) to accept 
their plan on condition that the city 
superintendent would have the right to 
supervise instruction and the curricu- 
lum but not to interfere with the re- 
ligious instruction. 


PROPOSITION 9. The teacher of 
civics and government in high school, 
a recent university graduate, believes in 
a practical approach to our social and 
civic problems. His senior class began 
making regular visits to city council 
meetings and familiarizing themselves 
with the council’s duties and procedure. 
They learned how to inspect the rec- 
ords of city and county affairs——utility 
franchises, tax assessments and levies, 
special assessments, public improve- 
ments. The public was so favorably 
impressed by the interest and serious- 
ness with which these future citizens 
went about their work that when it 
was planned to have a “High School 
Day” in city affairs, there was wide 
approval. 

On that one day the city officials 
were to step aside and turn all the 
affairs of the city over to the regu- 
larly constituted student officials. High 
school pupils held their own election 
and laid their plans, and when the day 
came for them to assume office they 
did it with a vengeance. The new 
officials on being sworn in went into 
formal session immediately, voted to 
investigate some of the rotten paving 
of city streets, sidewalks that cracked 
and crumbled, inequalities in taxation 
and a host of “queer things” that hap: 
pen in a city. Before day’s end the 
pupils had indicted the city council 
and a dozen leading citizens for mal- 
feasance in office or for graft in han- 
dling the public’s business. 

There was a furor of indignation, 
not at the facts revealed, but at the 
outrage of allowing school children 
and their teachers to dabble in public 
affairs. The furor started with those 
whose toes were stepped on and soon 
spread to others. There was a demand 
that the teachers and school officials 
involved be removed from the com- 
munity; that teachers henceforth be re- 
quired to stick to their jobs of teach- 
ing by “remote control” and stay in 
their places. 

You would vote: (1) to remove the 
guilty teachers and get new ones for 
the next term; (2) to stand solidly be- 
hind the school’s activities and try to 
explain not only to the aggrieved citi- 
zens but to all citizens the proper func- 











tions of education; (3) to apologize for 
the “mistake” and instruct the teach- 
ers not to disrupt the community again. 


PROPOSITION 10. Your city has a 
large element of poor people, with the 
accompanying slum conditions, unem- 
ployment and a certain borderline ele- 
ment. Consequently, there is a large 
percentage of undernourished pupils in 
the schools, who are without proper 
medical attention and are involved in 
petty delinquencies. All this makes for 
a large degree of irregular attendance 
and unsatisfactory educational results. 

A public, federal or state agency has 
agreed to furnish gratis sufficient food 
for a warm lunch to all pupils in need 
of it if the schools will provide ac- 
commodations, prepare the meals and 
serve them. The teachers say they can 
obtain better results for the money and 
energy spent on education if all pupils 
are well fed and clothed and kept in 
regular attendance. 

However, there is strong opposition 
by some board members and many 
taxpayers to giving away a living with- 
out the recipient’s having worked for 
it. They contend that it engenders an 
attitude of permanent dependence on 
the state, that it is a further step by the 
state in encroaching upon local affairs. 

You would vote: (1) to reject the 
proposition of free lunches; (2) to ac- 
cept the proposition after a definite 
plan is worked out locally; (3) to pro- 
vide warm lunches but charge a token 
payment of a few cents each, the 
amount to be worked out by the par- 
ents on made-work projects or by ar- 
rangements with some charitable or- 
ganization. 


PROPOSITION 11. A proposition 
is before the board to employ a full- 
time, qualified welfare worker as a 
sort of junior visitor. Such a person 
would function as a case worker as 
well as a counselor with parents, all as 
an integral part of the school system. 
The teachers are divided on the propo- 
sition, the community is divided and 
the usual criticisms and charges of 
pampering and snooping are heard. 

You would vote: (1) to table the 
motion; (2) to accept the plan; (3) to 
reject it. 


PROPOSITION 12. Again, in the 
foregoing situation obviously a consid- 
erable percentage of the pupils cannot 
pay for good health but all are agreed 
that the fundamental purposes of the 
schools can be met more satisfactorily 
if all children come to school well fed 
and in abundant good health. To this 
end it is proposed that the board of 
education inaugurate a sort of group 
health plan for all children in the 
community. 

A fund would be created to which 
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the board would contribute, or cause to 
be contributed, annually the sum of, 
say, $3 per pupil. The amount would 
vary according to the need determined 
by actual operation of the plan. Upon 
recommendation of the school nurse or 
public physician any pupil in need of 
medical or dental care would be re- 
quired to seek it at once. If the par- 
ents of the pupil could not meet the 
expenses, the services would be paid for 
out of this fund. The amount required 
annually might be raised wholly or in 
part by public donations but the board 
would always underwrite the deficit. 
Opposition to the plan is strong. 
Charges of socialized medicine and 
pampering are frequent. 

You would vote: (1) to reject all 
such plans as socialistic; (2) to adopt 
the plan; (3) to favor the plan but re- 
fuse to commit the board to any obli- 
gation and pass the burden to private 
agencies or forget it. 


PROPOSITION 13. A pupil, on the 
grounds that his religion forbade it, 
refuses to salute the flag and is 
promptly excluded from school. The 
board is asked by both sides to the 
controversy to make a ruling. 

You would vote: (1) to reinstate; 
(2) to ignore the incident and permit 
the teacher’ to use their own discretion; 
(3) to expel the pupil until the flag 
saluting was complied with. 


PROPOSITION 14. The school 
board of a small school system in IlIli- 
nois has stated publicly that it will not 
allow any teacher “to gain tenure un- 
der the new state tenure law” and, 
therefore, will dismiss each teacher at 
the end of his or her probationary 
period and hire new ones for the pro- 
bationary period only. Maximum sal- 
ary for grade or high school is now 
$80 a month. That district dismissed 
seven good teachers last spring. In the 
words of the board, they were given 
“honorable discharges” to avoid tenure. 

If you were living in that district 
and were elected to the board, you 
would vote: (1) with a majority of 
the board to keep the schools staffed 
with cheap new teachers; (2) to com- 
ply with the law, raise salaries and keep 
efficient teachers; (3) resign from the 
board in disgust. 


PROPOSITION 15. Practical Edu- 
cation, Incorporated, a recent move- 
ment of uncertain parentage and con- 
cealed motives, born in California and 
moving eastward, announces that it 
will work for less expensive education, 
establish research bureaus, revise cur- 
riculums and undertake a host of other 
things which its hidden motives might 
inspire. Its method is to create a small, 
select membership in each community 
as a pressure group and ask the school 
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board for authority to make a survey 
of the school system. It will likely get 
to your community in the near future. 

You will vote: (1) to give it au- 
thority to proceed on a survey of your 
city schools; (2) to reject it; (3) to 
investigate thoroughly the forces be- 
hind Practical Education, Incorporated, 
and its motives and discuss publicly its 


plan and program. 
PROPOSITION 16. The young man 


teaching classes in civics and govern- 
ment in your high school insists on 
teaching the fundamentals of all the 
“isms” — Fascism, Nazism, Commu- 
nism, Capitalism, Socialism—plus those 
of Democracy. Although he is objec- 
tive in his methods, there is growing 
criticism of his radical “doings,” in- 
cluding opposition from the superin- 
tendent. At the end of the year there 
is much talk of not renewing his con- 
tract, although he is a popular and 
effective teacher. He is not recom- 
mended by the superintendent. 

You would: (1) disregard the super- 
intendent’s recommendation and ask 
for the teacher’s reappointment on his 
record; (2) follow the superintendent’s 
recommendation; (3) vote to offer him 
a tentative contract contingent upon his 
agreeing to eliminate his questionable 
practices of thinking and follow the 
line of teaching approved by the super- 
intendent. 


PROPOSITION 17. Recently a num- 
ber of teachers, grade an@ high, have 
formed a local union of the American 
Federation of Teachers, elected officers 
and have begun a campaign to bring 
all the classroom teachers into A.F.T. 
membership. This has angered the 
superintendent who has denounced the 
action and has threatened to fire any 
teacher promptly who is not now a 
member but who subsequently joins 
the union, and demands that the new 
local be disbanded before renewal of 
any contract is considered. The teach- 
ers have appealed to the board for 
recognition of their union and the right 
for everyone to join or not to join as 
he pleases. 

You would vote: (1) to uphold the 
superintendent and demand immediate 
disbarment of teachers who ignore the 
board’s ruling; (2) to recognize the 
new local together with the right of 
teachers to belong to any organization 
or union they desire; (3) to defer ac- 
tion and try indirectly to “smoke out” 
the leaders of the movement. 


PROPOSITION 18. A school build- 
ing is planned for your city. When 
the bids are opened, there is a wide 
variation among them based on the use 
of union labor or nonunion labor for 
services and supplies. The city seems 
to be about equally divided as between 


the union and the nonunion advocates. 

You would vote: (1) for nonunion 
contractors hoping to save the taxpay- 
ers several thousand dollars; (2) to 
give the contract to a union outfit hop 
ing to get more responsible workman- 
ship; (3) to let the contract on a cost- 
plus basis, the contractor to be free to 
use any labor he chooses. 


PROPOSITION 19. A state merit 
council has been set up and all the 
members on your board have qualified 
by examination and have been certified, 
but two of the members have con- 
sistently ignored the merit council 
standards and have voted and acted in 
a selfish, defiant and unprofessional 
manner. In the approaching election 
these two members are asking to be 
returned to membership on the board. 
Their record is subject to review and 
reconsideration by the merit council 
if a signed request is made. 

You would: (1) decide it was none 
of your business and allow them to be 
reelected; (2) quietly pass the word 
along to the merit council and have 
their records made public and the can- 
didates disqualified; (3) back other 
candidates for election but leave the 
records of the incumbents unchal- 
lenged. 


PROPOSITION 20. Your city has 
for years maintained separate schools 
for Negroes and Whites. The arrange- 
ment seems to give general satisfaction 
except for the discrimination in salaries. 
Negroes are paid from 15 to 20 per cent 
less for the same grade of work. Re- 
cently they have been making con- 
certed efforts to have that discrimina- 
tion removed but the board always has 
some excuse for postponing action. 

You would vote: (1) to remove the 
discrimination and adopt a single sal- 
ary schedule; (2) to reject the proposal; 
(3) no vote. 





ORDER OF VOTES AND VALUES 


PROPOSITION Ist POINTS 2d POINTS 3d POINTS 











! 3 1 5 
2 3 | 5 
3 5 | 3 
4 3 5 | 
5 | 3 5 
6 ! 5 0 
7 5 | 3 
8 5 I 3 
9 ! 5 3 
10 | 5 3 
1 3 5 1 
12 1 5 3 
13 5 3 | 
14 I 5 3 
15 | 5 3 
16 5 3 1 
17 3 5 ! 
18 3 5 ! 
19 | 5 3 
20 5 I 0 
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POLL 
Athletics for Everyone 





M*3ss athletics is the order of the 
day in most of the nation’s high 
schools, say 75 per cent of the admin 
istrators answering a poll on inter 
scholastic versus intramural athletics. 
Thirty-one per cent of the 500 school 
administrators queried responded to 
The Nation’s ScHoots’ questionnaire. 
Reaction to the 
by restrictions on 
favorable 


changes necessitated 
team travel has been 
pupils, faculties, 
townspeople, alumni and local news 
papers for the most part. Star athletes 
in some communities have their noses 


among 


out of joint, according to 45 per cent 
of the superintendents. On the other 
hand, 37.2 per cent of the responding 
administrators state that their athletes 
accept the situation with good grace. 
Many communities have novel ways 
of handling the physical education pro 
gram. Here’s a Massachusetts plan. 
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“We have an activity period before 
lunch. During this time we have intra 
murals for all and a commando course. 
After school we have play groups. Of 
course, we miss the social and recrea- 
tional fun to be had in playing other 
schools but enjoy ourselves at home.” 

There’s been some clever planning in 
Pennsylvania. “Cancellations or open 
dates in the football schedule have been 
filled by Saturday afternoon programs 
known as Football Festivals,” says one 
superintendent. “This is simply a phase 
of the intramural program. Six teams 
from student body play three 
games. Attendance has been good and 
interest exceptional.” 

Reports from one Missouri executive 
show a constructive program under 
way. “Our pupils like mass athletics. 
We have the classes divided into differ- 
ent teams. Class competition is used 


our 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1, Are you placing greater emphasis 
on mass athletics now that transporta- 
tion difficulties have cut down on in- 
terscholastic contests? 





Yes 75% 

No 23 

No answer 2 
Total 100°, 


2. |n your postwar athletic program 
which do you expect to stress? 
Both mass athletics and 


interscholastic contests 88.0°/, 
Mass athletics 4.4 
No answer 4.4 
Interscholastic contests 3.2 

Total 100.0%, 


3. What has been the reaction to fewer or no "big games "on the part of 


the following groups? 


Group Reactions 


TOWNS- NEWS- 
OPINIONS PUPILS STARS FACULTY MEN ALUMS PAPERS 
Favorable 47.45, 37.2%, 64.1%, 50.0%, 43.7%, 46.1% 
Unfavorable 30.8 45.5 12. ‘ ' 28.9 
Divided opinion 3.2 6 6 5.7 1.9 1.3 
No answer 9.6 7.7 14.1 14.1 16.7 14.7 
Continuing as usual 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 








EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 









and the scores are posted each day.” 

Some comments belong on the other 
side of the ledger. This from Wyoming: 

“Curtailment of athletic games has 
greatly diminished school spirit and 
school morale. We feel it has been 
a hard blow to the school and probably 
contributes to delinquency.” 

The teacher shortage is taking its 
toll in many communities. 

From Nebraska: “Our physical edu- 
cation classes have had to be sacrificed 
somewhat in order to carry the regular 
content class schedule because of the 
shortage of teachers.” 

In Montana it’s the same story. One 
administrator states: “In our school 
the inability to get a regular coach 
has cut down both mass athletics and 
contests.” 

Some schools have not altered their 
programs particularly. Witness the 
Ohio superintendent who says: “In 
our part of the country schools are so 
close together that transportation difh- 
culties have not really caught up to us.” 

And from Rhode Island: “We have 
not cut down on interscholastic con- 
tests as distances are short. We have 
on mass athletics.” 

Here’s a comment from a North 
Carolina superintendent who has an 
eye for community morale: “A good 
athletic program does something to 
school and community in times like 


increased stress 


these.” 

Both mass athletics and interscholastic 
contests will come in for their share 
of importance in postwar programs, 
according to 88 per cent of this month’s 
predictions. Comments from execu- 
tives indicate trends in thinking. 

A Colorado administrator foresees 
that “the advantages of mass athletics 
with less interschool athletics will win 
increased recognition in this trial plan.” 

Idaho comes through with enthu- 
siasm. “We are at last putting stress 
on the kind of physical activity that 
will help those who need it most in- 
stead of those who need it least,” says 
this vigorous executive. 
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What Schoolmen Think 








about the 


HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


HE value of the High School 

Victory Corps has been ques- 
tioned in some quarters and at the 
request of a disappointed participant 
in the program The Narion’s 
Scuoots has queried a group of typi- 
cal superintendents on their reactions 
to it. 

Only 14 of the 33 men questioned 
have given statements for publica- 
tion. Several administrators ask that 
they be not quoted because of the 
fact that they had something to do 
with organizing the corps or are 
otherwise too close to it. 

A number of other schoolmen as- 
sert that either they or their pupils 
decided against organizing the corps 
and are, therefore, not in a position 
to estimate its present value from 
their own experience. The rest have 
been too busy with school opening 
to frame a reply for publication. 

Strong support of the Victory 
Corps is given by school adminis- 
trators in Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
San Diego, Birmingham, Maywood, 
Ill., and White River Junction, Vt. 

A slightly larger group feels that 
the program is a mixed blessing with 
both good and weak points. 

Here’s what the schoolmen say: 


DAVID E. WEGLEIN, Baltimore: 

The Victory Corps has directed 
extracurricular activities toward the 
war effort and has helped to produce 
good programs in some schools that 
otherwise would have done little 
along this line. Although it has been 
a worth-while venture, it has not 
fulfilled all the hopes of its founders. 
After the war is over it will doubt- 
less either pass out of, existence or 
will be directed toward peace-time 
activities. 


L. FRAZER BANKS, Birmingham, 


Ala.: 
The Victory Corps has served the 
high schools as a peg on which to 
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Quotations from the written reactions 
of 14 administrators in various parts 
of the country. Their points of view 
have been sought at a readet’s request 


hang their war activities. It has 
created enthusiasm for, and inter- 
est in, many essential phases of war 
work and has directed the attention 
of pupils to specialized phases of 
war work for which they are best 
qualified. 

It has helped to unify the various 
and often conflicting requests for aid 
in the war effort. 

I feel that the program in general 
has been of value to the pupils and 
to the country. Although it has been 
difficult to superimpose one organ- 
ization on another already function- 
ing well, we have endeavored to do 
this in Birmingham. 


D. LEON McCORMAC, Dreher 
High School, Columbia, S. C.: 

When the war began, we were of 
the opinion that our high school 
organization was such that no new 
plan would be needed to enable us 
to take our part in the war effort. 
Today we are more or less of the 
same opinion. However, we did or- 
ganize a Victory Corps and had a 
number of valuable results, although 
it is likely that the same thing, with 
interested and intelligent leadership, 
could have been done anyway. 

The Victory Corps program en- 
abled us: (1) to discover those who 
genuinely desired to do something 
for the war effort, (2) to take 
stock of what pupils were doing, 
in school and out, to aid the war 
program and (3) to recognize pu- 
pil accomplishment that might other- 
wise have been overlooked. 

We are in favor of a Victory 


Corps which functions as intended. 
It is otherwise merely another organ- 
ization providing pupils an oppor- 
tunity to have their names appear 
in print. 


CHARLES E. GREENE, Denver: 

From my information about the 
Victory Corps, I believe it has done 
well considering the fact that the 
Office of Education was not given an 
appropriation for its promotion. I, 
therefore, do not believe that any 
failure of the Victory Corps should 
be laid at the door of the Office of 
Education. 


A. H. HUGHEY, El Paso, Tex.: 

We went into the Victory Corps 
plan with much enthusiasm. How- 
ever, we found that for some reason 
the interest died down among pupils, 
teachers and principals. An effort 
to resuscitate it was made at various 
times during the year without much 
success. 

Recently, at a meeting of high 
school principals, it was voted to 
keep up and encourage the various 
ideas and activities which formed 
the basis of the Victory Corps but 
not to force them onto teachers and 
pupils. Consequently, the high 
school Victory Corps may be con- 
sidered in a nonactive state in El 
Paso. 

Many of our pupils are either too 
sophisticated or too beset with new 
movements, notions and organiza- 
tions to have much patience with an 
artificial or superabundant idea such 
as it seems to represent. 
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H. MORTON JEFFORDS, Fair- 
field, Conn.: 

We have no Victory Corps in our 
high school. A high school inspired 
by a principal and staff of teachers 
who are awake to the changing atti- 
tudes and needs of parents and chil- 
dren and who are willing and ener- 
getic enough to meet the issues has 
little need for many of the numerous 
plans designed to bolster the morale 
of a weak staff or to catch the atten- 
tion of the public. 


DeWITT S. MORGAN, Indian- 
apolis: 

We in Indianapolis recognized 
from the beginning that the purpose 
of the Victory Corps was to provide 
impetus for doing some things which 
an alert high school should do any- 
how. Nevertheless, we have seen 
some effective work done with it 
throughout the past year. Some 
of our principals feel that the work 
of the Victory Corps is now over 
and they do not intend to carry it 
on under the Victory Corps name 
this year. 

Conditions affecting high school 
youths are changing somewhat and 
call for readjustment of plans. It is 
my belief in general that the Victory 
Corps has served a definite purpose 
and that none of us should be too 
critical of it. It has been helpful in 
many cases. 


PAUL A. REHMUS, Lakewood, 
Ohio: 

We have had a war activities com- 
mittee in our high school since 
shortly after Pearl Harbor which in 
most respects was doing the work 
recommended by the Victory Corps. 

In my judgment the Victory Corps 
idea was valuable for showing the 
nation that the schools are organ- 
ized to assist in the war effort. The 
publicity which it received was gen- 
erally favorable. 

The Victory Corps provided a 
well-organized program and helpful 
suggestions to schools which did not 
know how to proceed or what to do. 
Many school authorities would have 
been reluctant to organize their 
schools without the impetus of this 
plan which came from the Office of 
Education. 

In these schools the Victory Corps 
has been helpful. The well-organ- 
ized schools did not have the same 
need for it and would have devel- 
oped their own programs anyway. 
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E. R. SIFERT, Maywood, IIL: 

In its initial stages, the Victory 
Corps was concerned in some cases 
with trappings and decorations, but 
before long it assumed a different 
aspect and became a means of assist- 
ing the war effort. 

Today it stands for something seri- 
ous and significant in the lives of 
boys and girls in school and industry. 

Its values are unmistakable. It has 
been a factor in focusing the deter- 
mination of youth upon the serious 
problems at hand. It has, in short, 
grown up. 


LOWELL P. GOODRICH, Mil- 
waukee: 

The formulators of the Victory 
Corps program with excellent under- 
standing proposed a voluntary plan 
for pupil participation in the war 
effort. Educators have adapted the 
suggested outline to local needs, alter- 
ing it or adding to it at will, in the 
true spirit of the free American 
public schools. 

Our Victory Corps not only has 
opened up channels for pupil de- 
velopment but has also served as a 
clearing-house for, and motivating 
force in, the sale of war bonds and 
stamps, salvage collection, patriotic 
programs, rationing service, garden- 
ing and other war services. Elected 
representative councils in each school 
and a central council coordinating 
the programs have given pupils val- 
uable experience in training for lead- 
ership. 


JAMES M. SPINNING, Rochester, 
N. ¥.: 

Long before the Victory Corps 
was organized, we were doing pretty 
much what it has suggested. We 
had a fairly well-organized system 
of guidance service. We were able 
to take individual inventories ef each 
pupil’s contribution to the war effort, 
and because we had a counseling 
staff to work with our principals we 
could do a good job. We were also 
fairly well equipped from a voca- 
tional standpoint and had a vigorous 
assistant superintendent to follow 
through on the program. 

If ours were a smaller school sys- 
tem, without some of the advantages 
we have had for many years, I be- 
lieve we should have hailed with 
great satisfaction the Victory Corps 
setup. It would have helped arouse 
the citizens of Rochester to a point 
they have already reached with re- 


gard to the need for specialized 
training in the schools. 


WILL C. CRAWFORD, San Diego, 
Calif.: 

In June 1943 the San Diego Vic- 
tory Corps council, composed of fac- 
ulty and pupil representatives of 
the five high schools, voted to con- 
tinue the program this school year, 
because they felt it had been a dis- 
tinctly valuable addition to the edu- 
cational program. 

We found that the Victory Corps 
activities made the teachers generally 
become more guidance conscious and 
speeded up curriculum changes. It 
provided enthusiastic assistance to 
representatives of business, indus- 
try, the armed forces and community 
character-building agencies. Perhaps 
most important, however, were the 
exchange of ideas and the growth 
of cooperation among schools which 
resulted from the pupil and fac- 
ulty discussions at the Victory Corps 
council meetings. 


T. R. EHRHORN, East 
School, Sioux City, Iowa: 

I find no particular fault with the 
Victory Corps other than the fact 
that it is rarely satisfactory to super- 
impose a full grown program upon 
an already complex program such 
as a modern high school offers. Best 
results are obtained when the devel- 
opment of a project has been grad- 
ual. I believe that the alert high 
school without the Victory Corps 
will compare favorably with schools 
having this organization. 


CHARLES S. RISING, White River 
Junction, Vt.: 

It was my understanding from. the 
outset that the Victory Corps was 
simply the suggestion of a national 
pattern into which schools, if they 
so desired, might fit their local or- 
ganizations. Admittedly, many 
schools were already carrying on 
some of the activities suggested. 
Many more were not. 

As a means of stimulating training 
of youths for (1) war service to come 
after they leave school and (2) active 
participation in community war 
effort, I believe the Victory Corps has 
accomplished its purpose. 

It has been my observation that 
pupils have been enthusiastic over its 
activities. Where there has been a 
lag of interest it has, in my opinion, 
originated with school administra- 
tors instead of pupils. 
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From the largest city to the smallest town 


high school seniors have equal opportunity 


in the Science Talent Search 


The Third Annual Science Talent Search has now 
begun. Sponsored by Westinghouse and conducted 
by Science Clubs of America, this competition is 
open to young men and women in the senior class 
of every high school and preparatory school in the 
United States. Scholarships ranging from $100 to 
$2400 will be awarded. 

Outstanding students in your graduating class 
deserve the opportunity to compete for these schol- 
arships. Formal science courses are extremely help- 
ful, but not necessary. Winners are selected solely 
on the basis of their aptitude for creative achieve- 
ment in science. 

Contestants are required to take a science apti- 
tude examination and to write a 1,000 word essay. 
The essay subject this year is “My Scientific 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
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Project.” The essay should tell what the student is 
doing or plans to do in the way of experimentation 
or other research activity. 

Records of those who received Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships or honorable mention in 1942 
and 1943 show that winners come from all parts of 
the country, from private preparatory schools and 
public high schools, from graduating classes of less 
than 20 students to more than 1,000. There is equal 
opportunity for every senior who has the ability. 


Full information concerning the Third Annual 
Science Talent Search, may be obtained from Sci- 
ence Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington (6), 
D. C., or from School Service, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Ave., 
P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 
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Lunches CAN Be Complete 


VERY school lunch 
large or small, in peace time 
and in war time alike, has as its 
prime objective the provision of 
nutritionally adequate noon meals 
for school children. Achieving this 
objective with limited financial re- 
sources is no new problem to school 
administrators. But: war-time condi- 
tions have created new management 
problems and intensified old ones 
affecting existing operations and pre- 
senting obstacles to the much needed 
expansion of school lunches. 


pre Tam, 


MARTHA ROGIN 


War Food Administration 
New York City 


This material’ is presented pri- 
marily from the point of view of the 
small school operating with limited 
facilities. In the light of war-time 
conditions, however, it may be ap- 
plicable to all feeding programs. 


‘This material in part forms the basis of a 
recently issued Food Distribution Administra- 
tion publication, “School Lunch Menu Plan- 
ning Guide,” based on F.D.A. requirements for 
Types A and B lunches. 


Simplified Menus for Top of Stove 


Meat in the Main Dish 


MAIN DISH 


Meat and vegetable stew, bread, butter 
or margarine, fruit and milk. 


Braised meat with vegetables, fruit or 
raw vegetable, bread, butter or marga- 
rine and milk. 


Creamed meat with vegetables, fruit or 
raw vegetable, bread, butter or marga- 
rine and milk. 


Meat, vegetable and cereal dish, fruit 
or raw vegetable, bread, butter or mar- 
garine and milk. 


Meat and dried bean dish, raw vege- 
table or vegetable salad, bread, butter 
or margarine, fruit and milk. 


Cold meat with raw vegetable or vege- 
table salad, bread, butter or margarine, 
fruit or cereal and fruit pudding. 
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SUGGESTED DISHES 





Liver and vegetable stew; kidney and 


vegetable stew; beef and vegetable 
stew; lamb or mutton and vegetable 
stew; chicken and vegetable stew; 


Hungarian goulash; chop suey; liver 
balls, potatoes and vegetables; meat 
balls, potatoes and vegetables. 


» 


Braised liver with vegetables; braised 
kidney with vegetables; braised heart 
with vegetables; braised beef or lamb 
with vegetables; pot roast with vege- 
tables. 


Creamed liver with carrots or other 
vegetable; creamed hamburg’ with 
onions or other vegetable; creamed 
ham with potatoes or other vegetable. 


Liver, tomatoes (or other vegetable), 
rice (or other cereal); meat balls, 
tomatoes, spaghetti (or other cereal); 
rolled cabbage, meat, rice (or other 
cereal), tomatoes; green pepper stuffed 
with meat (or soya) and cereal. 


Savory bean stew with meat (any kind 
of beans or soybeans); chile con carne 
(any kind of beans or soybeans); meat 
and kidney bean salad. 

Sliced tongue; sliced meat cake; other 
cold sliced meats; meat and vegetable 
salad. 





The term “complete” lunch refers 
to the adequacy of the meal to meet 
recognized nutrition standards rather 
than to the number of courses, 
methods of food preparation and 
serving, or the fact that it is served 
hot or cold. It is generally agreed by 
nutrition specialists that the com- 
plete lunch should provide from one 
third to one half of the day’s nutri- 
tional requirements. 

In the agreement to be signed by a 
sponsoring agency in connection 
with the operation of its 1943-44 
school lunch program, the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration defines cer- 
tain requirements against which the 
included menu plans have been 
checked.” 

In general, the vegetables included 
in the main dish of each menu have 
been counted as one half of the total 
vegetable and fruit requirement; the 
rest of this requirement has been 
met in the form of a raw vegetable, 
a vegetable salad or a fruit. Serving 
vegetables and fruits in their raw 
state not only cuts down work but 
assures maximum vitamin and min- 
eral content. 

Fruit has been included in many 
of the plans in preference to a second 
vegetable since this can be served as 
a dessert with a minimum of prepa- 
ration. However, when the main 
dish consists of a salad requiring no 
cooking, a cereal pudding (top-of- 
stove preparation) has been sug- 
gested as an optional dessert. 

In the suggested main dishes 
which accompany each menu plan, 
emphasis has been placed on the use 
of foods rich in proteins, minerals 
and vitamins which are not rationed 
or are of low point value, such as 
variety meats, fresh fish, meat alter- 
nates, including soybeans and their 
products (especially valuable for 
protein of high quality), fresh fruits 
and vegetables and whole grain 
cereals. Attention has been given to 


*Carpenter, Rowena S.: Federal Aid to 
School Lunches, The Nation’s Schools 32:50 
(Sept.) 1943. 
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bilending Sixty Years of Experience 


Sherman Blend Exquisite Coffee is the result of 
sixty years of experience in blending and roast- 
ing fine coffees. Fine coffees have been a Sexton 
tradition ever since the day John Sexton opened 
his small tea and coffee store on State Street, 
Chicago. The ever increasing acceptance of 
Sexton Coffees is best evidence of the care and 
skill given their selection, blending, roasting 
and packing. You will take pride in serving Ex- 
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SHEA me quisite Sherman Blend—the perfect guest coffee. 
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U.S. BULLETIN x NOVEMBER 


Vee... SAVE FUEL 


U.S. RADIATOR sAYs... Let’s all pitch in and 
help keep America warm this winter!” 






FUEL SAVER 
When Uncle Sam says “Save Fuel” he asks every 
one of us to share in the vital job of conserving RECOMMEN DAT Le) N S 


critical materials and keeping the home fires 
burning this winter. 


We, who are concerned with the manufacture, % Heat-seal %& Remove improper 
. ‘ : ~— all structures radiator covers 
> installation, maintenance and servicing of heat- 
ing equipment, are lining up 100% behind this %& Repair all % Keep night 
r . ‘se ° system leaks temperature low 
great program. No one can play a bigger part in 
. insuring more comfort and better health for %& Clean heating t Maintain proper 
plant regularly temperature level 


America. No one is in a better position to enjoy 


the good will engendered by an important job te Properly insulate te Chock conteols 
: boiler piping regularly 
+ well done. 
. a , os Repair broken % Use less 
U. S. Radiator and Pacific Steel Boiler Divi- po equipment hot water 
sion stand ready, as always, to give you every 
w P a ‘ he “* . - % Follow manufac- tr Frequent inspection 
possible support in this major wartime under- turer's directions of stoker or oil 
taking. Whenever we can help you, your cus- nor Sing sane 
tomers or clients with essential equipment or te Check radiator te Replace or repair all 
* sound advice, don’t hesitate to call on us. supply and venting improperly fitted 
valves boiler or furnace 
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% Use correct fuel 





RADIANT WARMTH 





Member The Institute of Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers 


UNITED ,STATES hs DIATOR (ORPORA TION 


AND 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER DIVISION 


Detroit, Michigan: Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Manufacturing Plants At 


Edwardsville, | WwW Newton, Pa 




















‘Fish in the Main Dish 








“MAIN DISH 


SUGGESTED DISHES 





Fish and vegetable chowder, stew or 
salad, fruit or raw vegetable, bread, 
butter or margarine and milk. 


Fish chowder; clam chowder; oyster 
stew with vegetables; boiled or steamed 
fish with carrots, onions, potatoes; 
boiled or steamed fish with tomatoes 
and onions; fish and vegetable salad. 





Creamed fish and vegetables, raw vege- 
table or fruit, bread, butter or marga- 
rine and milk. 


Fish, vegetable ‘and cereal dish, fruit 


or raw vegetable, bread, butter or 
margarine and milk. 


Egg in the Main Dish 


MAIN DISH 


roni or noodles. 


Creamed fish with carrots and onions; 
creamed fish with potatoes and onions. 





Fish, tomatoes, rice (or whole grain 
cereal); fish, tomatoes, spaghetti, maca- 


“SUGGESTED DISHES 


Egg dish, raw vegetable or vegetable Hard-cooked egg, whole, stuffed or 


salad, bread, butter or margarine, fruit 
and milk. 


sliced; scrambled eggs; plain omelet; 
soya omelet. 


Egg and vegetable dish, bread, butter Scrambled eggs with tomatoes or other 


or margarine, fruit and milk. 


vegetable; creamed eggs and carrots, 
onions, potatoes or other vegetable; 
egg and vegetable hash; vegetable 
omelet; hard-cooked egg, potato and 
vegetable salad; hard-cooked egg and 
green vegetable salad. 


Cheese in the Main Dish 


MAIN DISH 


Cheese and vegetable dish, fruit or raw 
vegetable, bread, butter or margarine 
and milk. 


Cheese and cereal dish, raw vegetable 
or vegetable salad, bread, butter or 
margarine, fruit and milk. 


Cheese and vegetable salad, bread, 
butter or margarine, fruit and milk. 


Cheese and fruit salad, bread, butter 
or margarine, milk, cereal pudding 
( optional ). 


Dried Beans, Peas or Soybeans in the Main Dish 


MAIN DISH 

Dried bean or pea soup or chowder 
with vegetables, raw vegetable or fruit, 
bread, butter or margarine and milk. 
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SUGGESTED DISHES 


Melted cheese or rich cheese sauce with 
any of the following: cabbage, onions, 
potatoes, snap beans, carrots, turnips, 
peas or tomatoes. 


Melted cheese or rich cheese sauce with 
macaroni, noodles or coarse hominy; 
cottage cheese with noodles or maca- 
roni. 


Cheddar cheese (sliced, cubed or 
chopped) and vegetable salad (any 
combination of raw or cooked and raw 
vegetables served on shredded cabbage, 
lettuce or other salad greens); cottage 
cheese and vegetable salad. 

Cottage cheese and fruit salad (served 
on shredded cabbage, lettuce or other 
salad greens); cheddar cheese and fruit 
salad. 


SUGGESTED DISHES 

Bean and vegetable soup (navy, lima, 
kidney or other dried beans or soy- 
beans); bean, barley and vegetable 
soup; green or yellow split pea soup 
with vegetables; lentil and vegetable 
soup; bean and vegetable chowder 
(navy, lima or other dried beans or 
soybeans); soya-vegetable chowder. 


(Continued on page 54) 


the factor of cost as well and the 

suggestions are relatively inexpensive. 

All of the main dishes requiring 
cooking can be prepared with top-of- 
stove facilities, usually with the use 
of only one burner. Furthermore, 
most of the menu plans have been 
limited to meals that can be served 
in one bowl or on a single plate. 

Certain measures for preventing 
food waste are good management 
practices at all times. In war time 
such measures are more important 
than ever. Basic rules follow: 

1. Buy perishable foods in no larger 

quantities than can be used with- 

out danger of spoilage. 

Store all foods properly. 

Make use of all leftovers in stews, 

creamed dishes, salads, omelets or 

sandwich fillings. 

4. Conserve food values 
preparation. 

5. Encourage good food habits and 
clean plates. 

To preserve the vitamins and min- 
erals in fruits and vegetables observe 
the following rules: 

1. Keep fruits and vegetables cool 
until ready for use. 

Avoid crushing or bruising. 

Avoid soaking pared or sliced 

fruits or vegetables in water. 

4. Prepare raw vegetables to be 
served plain (or raw fruit and 
vegetable salads) just before 
serving. 

5. Cook fruits and vegetables whole 
and in the peel whenever possi- 
ble. If necessary to cut them to 
reduce cooking time or for ease 
or variety in serving, do not cut 
into small pieces. 

6. Use as little water as possible; 

put vegetables into boiling salted 

water and bring water back to 
boiling point fast. 

Cook vegetables, covered, as 

quickly as possible and only un- 

til tender. . 

8. Don’t add soda when cooking. 

9. Stir only when necessary. 

10. In making meat and vegetable 
dishes, such as stews, add the 
vegetables when the meat is al- 

most done so that they cook no 
longer than necessary. 

11. Serve vegetables as soon as pos- 
sible after cooking. 

12. Don’t pour cooking water down 
the sink. Use it in soups, sauces. 

In planning actual menus based on 
these suggestions meat or meat alter- 
nates and fresh fruits and vegetables 
should be selected with due regard to 


in food 
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Dried Beans, Peas or Soybeans in the Main Dish, Continued 


Dried bean or pea stew with vege- 
tables, raw vegetable or fruit, bread, 
butter or margarine and milk. 


Dried bean and vegetable salad, bread, 


butter or margarine, fruit and milk. 





“Bean or pea stew with tomatoes and 
onions (any kind of dried beans or soy- 
beans); kidney beans, tomatoes and 
rice. 


Lima beans or soybeans and salad 
greens; kidney beans and salad greens; 
lima beans, peanuts and salad greens; 
beans (any kind), raw apple and salad 
greens; beans (any kind), cabbage, 
carrots and salad greens. 





Meat or Meat Alternate in Sandwiches 


MAIN SANDWICH DISH 


Sandwich of meat or meat alternate. 
raw vegetable or vegetable salad, fruit 


and milk. 


Vegetables, Salads and Puddings 


SUGGESTED SANDWICH FILLINGS 





Chopped liver with onion, celery or 
parsley; chopped liver and egg with 
seasonings; chopped or ground ham, 
beef or other meat; sliced ham, tongue 
or other cold meat; fish (fresh or 
dried), with seasonings; chopped or 
sliced hard-cooked egg, salad dressing; 
scrambled eggs; sliced cheddar cheese; 
chopped or grated cheese and hard- 
cooked egg; cottage cheese with season- 
ings; cottage cheese and chopped pea- 
nuts; mashed beans (soybeans or other 
dried beans) or peas and grated cheese, 
with seasonings; mashed beans (any 
kind) with seasonings; peanut butter, 
plain or with seasonings. 











"VEGETABLES 


C: -arrot, strips or whole 

Turnip strips 

Beet strips 

Cabbage wedges 

Celery sticks 

Celery cabbage, sticks or 
slices 

Kohlrabi, strips or slices 

Tomato, whole, wedges 
or slices 

Cauliflower florets 

Green pepper, wedges or 
rings 

Sauerkraut 

Other vegetables 


slaw 


salad 


the current food supply situation. 
Local and seasonal abundances, short- 
ages and suitable alternates and pre- 
vailing prices should be considered. 

Weekly menus should be flexible 
enough to permit changes within the 
week so that maximum use may be 
made of perishable foods in peak 
supply, bearing in mind that variety 
in meals can be achieved by serving 
the same food in different ways as 
well as by serving different foods. 
The weekly menu and market list 
should always be checked to see that 
the week’s share of ration points has 
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SALADS 


Cabbage salad or cole 


Cabbage and carrot salad 

Cabbage and beet salad 

Cabbage, celery and po- 
tato salad 

Tossed vegetable salad 
(raw spinach, cress or 
cabbage with any com 
bination of 
cooked vegetables) 

Apple and cabbage salad 

Apple, raisin and peanut 


~ PUDDINGS ~ 


Cornmeal fruit - pudding 
Corn grits pudding 

Creamy rice pudding 

Fruit and rice pudding 

Quick fruit and bread 
pudding 


raw or 





not been exceeded on any account. 

If modifications are made in the 
basic plans or if new menu plans are 
developed, these should be carefully 
checked against the standard for the 
complete lunch to ensure that no 
item has been omitted. Quantities 
of everything required for actual 
meal preparation should also be 
checked against the “yardstick” to 
see that adequate amounts of all 
items are included. 

Because of war-time shortages, it 
may not always be possible to meet 
the milk requirement in the form of 








fresh whole milk for drinking. If 
such is the case, every effort should 
be made to serve meals as nutrition- 
ally complete as possible by using 
other milk products, such as fresh 
skim milk, buttermilk or evaporated 
milk in food preparation. If the milk 
supply is ample, it is desirable to use 
milk in the preparation of chowders 
and other cooked dishes in addition 
to the full quota served as a beverage. 

Additional main dish suggestions 
may be developed in conformity 
with local food habits, the food pref- 
erences of different nationality groups 
in the community, seasonal and local 
food supplies and other factors. If 
baking facilities are available, for ex- 
ample, the lists of main dishes may 
be expanded to include a variety of 
scalloped, casserole and other baked 
dishes, such as loaves made of meat 
and meat alternates. 

If facilities, funds and the supply 
of labor permit additions to the 
lunches, simple cakes and cookies, 
such as gingerbread, oatmeal and 
molasses cookies, or baked puddings 
using whole grain cereals can be in- 
cluded. Not only will these desserts 
add variety, but they will also in- 
crease the mineral and vitamin con- 
tent of meals. 

Planning ahead is always impor- 
tant to ensure the successful opera- 
tion of a school lunch program. In 
war time this is a “must” if nutri- 
tional standards are to be main- 
tained. Adequate supplies of fruits 
and vegetables (and possibly meats) 
cannot be counted on for all-year- 
round use within the food budget 
and the ration point allotment un- 
less plans are made to ensure the 
availability of these products during 
months when they are scarce. 

Such planning should include: 

1. A school food preservation pro- 
gram. Drying and locker freezing 
(if available) as well as canning 
should be considered. This may be 
an independent project carried on in 
cooperation with other schools or it 
may include a community program. 

2. A storage program and suitable 
facilities (in cellars and pits) for 
storing fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Plans for the preservation and 
storage of processed and fresh foods 
will constitute an integral part of a 
garden project if this important ac- 
tivity has been carried on by an 
individual school or if a school has 
participated in a community garden 
program. 
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A Standard Fluid Process Duplicator is so 
easy to run, even youngsters clamor for a 
chance to try it, especially the model with 
automatic feed. Simplicity is the keynote 
of this efficient duplicator. The Standard Fluid 
Process method of copy making requires no 
gelatin, stencil, type or ink. The Standard was 
designed to deliver perfect copies for student 
beginner and busy teacher alike. For many 
years, Standard Duplicators have faithfully 
served the Nation’s schools in class work, stu- 
dent activities and school management. 


The reputation of Standard Duplicators for 
dependability in school service holds, too, for 
their part in war. Quick-acting Standard 
Duplicators speed work orders in war industry 
. . . give wings to words on war fronts. Stand- 
ard pioneered in fluid process duplicating. 
It is logical then, that Standard Duplicators 
and Standard Duplicator Supplies, the first in 
the field, are daily proving their right to be 
termed the last word in fluid process develop- 
ment. Standard Duplicating Machines Corp., 
School Dept. 8, Everett, 49, Massachusetts. 





YOUR LOCAL STANDARD REPRESENTATIVE CARRIES A COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


STANDARD 
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ips to SAVE FUEL 


ARGE quantities of fuel can be 

saved during the coming winter 
and it is the patriotic duty of every- 
one to render outstanding public 
service in his community by advo- 
cating fuel conservation in both 
school and home. Here are some 
pointers* on the general problem of 
fuel saving. 
® Proper insulation will save from 
10 to 20 per cent of yearly fuel costs. 
Treating the ceiling of a top floor 
alone will save this amount, as will 
insulating the walls. Such insulation 
will also result in an increased wall 
and ceiling surface temperature 
which, in turn, means increased com- 
fort as well as decreased costs. 
@ The 
storm doors will result in a fuel sav- 
ing of from 10 to 25 per cent. Storm 
windows will raise the inside win- 
dow surface temperature and will 
also permit the maintenance of 
higher relative humidities inside the 
structure without the condensation 
of moisture and the formation of 
frost on the window surface. 


use of storm windows and 


@ Windows and doors should not 
be opened except as needed for main- 
taining a minimum of ventilation. 


@ A minimum amount of heat will 
be lost through windows if shades 
and draperies are kept fully drawn 
during the evening and night hours. 


Fill Those Cracks 


@ Weather stripping on doors and 
windows will result in fuel savings 
of from 5 to 10 per cent. 


® Doors leading from heated por- 
tions of the building to unheated 
attic spaces or storage rooms should 
be well sealed to prevent leakage of 
cold air. 


@ Over a period of years there may 
be a separation of the window and 
door frames from the exterior build- 


*From Bulletin 20, Conservation of Fuel, by 
Rowley, Jordan and Lund, published by the 
Engineering Experiment Station, University of 
Minnesota. 
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ing materials because of continual 
expansion and contraction of these 
frames and materials caused by vary- 
ing temperatures. Air leakage 
through such cracks may be largely 
eliminated by filling or “calking” 
them. 

@ Air leakage through cracks be- 
tween the upper and lower sash of 
a window may be eliminated by ap- 
plying cellulose tape to joints. 

@ The air leakage into basement 
areas should be reduced to a mini- 
mum so that heat escaping from the 
he: ting plant is put to good usage in 
warming cold floors above the base- 
ment. Broken basement windows 
should be repaired and cracks should 
be well calked. 

@ For highest efficiency, steam and 
hot water piping should be quickly 
freed of air during operation and 
completely filled with steam or hot 
water. 


@ Steam or hot water pipes not used 


to aid heating rooms should 


well insulated. 


Treating Radiators 


® Radiators not in use should be 
covered or the lines leading to them 
should be disconnected. 


®@ Objects shield radiators, 
such as draperies and curtains, mag- 
azines and cabinets, should be re- 
moved in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum output of heat. 


® Collections of dirt between the 
sections or fins of radiators or con- 
vectors should be removed to obtain 
maximum radiator efficiency. 


wh ich 


® Radiators should not be covered 
with a coating of bronze or alumi- 
num paint. Maximum efficiency may 
be improved by as much as 10 per 
cent through the application of ordi- 
nary oil paints, preferably dark. 


@ Some fuel saving and some in- 
crease in radiator efficiency may re- 
sult from placing a surface of high 


reflectivity behind each radiator. 
Much of the heat normally absorbed 
by the wall surface will then be re- 
flected into the room. 


@ If a forced circulation hot water 
heating system is used, the motor 
bearings of the water pump should 
be oiled at least once each season. 


®@ Insulation missing from the boiler 
covering should be replaced to reduce 
the loss of heat from the boiler. 


@ Flue surfaces should be cleaned 
periodically, preferably with wire 
brushes and a vacuum cleaner. Col- 
lections of soot may reduce the eff- 
ciency of the heating plant by as 
much as 5 per cent. 


Air Ducts Serviced 


@ The air filters of a forced air heat- 
ing system should be either cleaned 
or replaced at least once each year 


or oftener, if necessary. 


@ With both gravity and forced air 
heating systems, all joints in the sup- 
ply and return air ducts should be 
sealed with strips of asbestos or made 
tight in some other fashion. How- 
ever, the entire duct work should not 
be covered with a layer of asbestos 
paper as the change in color and 
nature of the surface when thus cov- 
ered will increase instead of decrease 
the loss of heat from the ducts. 


@ All supply and return air regis- 
ters and grilles in both gravity warm 
air and forced air heating systems 
should be open and unobstructed. 
Furniture or other coverings should 
not be allowed to prevent the free 
flow of air through these openings. 


@ With a forced air heating system, 
additional heat is required if outdoor 
air is taken into the unit and dis- 
tributed throughout the house. The 
most economical operation of the 
heating plant will result when the 
introduction of outdoor air is elimi- 
nated and all air passing through the 
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AS SMOOTH AS ANY FINISH THAT’S BEEN FRESHLY SUN 
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For a‘‘Mighty Smooth” finish on any surface—wood, metal, 
pottery, or other materials, Sun Ray Steel Wool products 
have long been the choice of craftsmen in many fields. Sun 
Ray products exemplify the highest quality steel wool... 
in its most convenient form. 


Sun Ray Woolers are easy to apply to any disc type floor machine. 
Simply tilt machine and wheel to position over wooler, allowing 
brush to rest centrally on pad. These woolers never roll up or 
“bunch” or interfere in any way with the smooth operation of the 


floor machine. 


The Sun Ray Wooler attached to brush . . . ready for the hardest 
polishing job. Their use insures a smoother finish on any waxed 
floor surface. These woolers also aid in doing away, to a remark- 
able degree, with the slippery condition usually associated with 


waxed floors. 


Buy War Bonds today for Victory tomorrow 


RAY-ED 


Sun Ray Steel Wool products are made to insure 
faster action and more efficient performance. Be- 
cause of the orderly placement of the fibre strands, 
better control of the work is assured, giving uni- 
formly excellent results. This is particularly impor- 
tant in work which requires a very high degree of 
craftsmanship, That’s why Sun Ray products are 
enjoying wide-spread use in hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals and schools throughout the country. 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY © LONDON, OHIO 


Sun Ray Layer Built pads are big and 
handy to work with and are exception- 
ally economical. When one layer is 
used, it can be folded back, exposing 
a fresh, new surface. 


Sun Ray Layer Built pads are made 
from long strands of precision-cut steel 
wool . . . and these strands are paral- 
Jel, thus insuring faster cleaning and 
polishing action on any surface. 
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heating unit is 100 per cent recircu- 
lated from the room. 

@ In gravity warm air heating sys- 
tems, return air ducts should be in- 
sulated against any high temperature 
source of heat. If this is not done, the 
returning air will be heated before 
reaching the furnace and this will 
reduce the ability of the system to 
circulate air by gravity. 


@ If a cast-iron furnace is used in 
conjunction with a gravity warm air 
heating system, the joints between 
the castings of the furnace should be 
reset and recemented every three or 
four years by a reputable heating 
contractor. 


® The motor and blower bearings 
of a forced air heating system should 
be oiled at least once each season. 


@ The flues and heating surfaces of 
an air heating system should be 
cleaned of soot periodically to main- 
tain highest efficiency. A deposit of 
soot on heating surfaces may reduce 
the over-all efficiency of the heating 
plant by as much as 5 per cent. 


@ A hot water storage tank should 
be thoroughly insulated to reduce the 
loss of heat from water to air. 


@ All leaky hot water faucets should 
be repaired to eliminate waste of both 
water and heat. 





@ If it is found necessary to allow 
water to run during cold weather to 
prevent freezing of pipes the defect 
in the piping system should be re- 
paired. The application of insula- 
tion at the correct points will usually 
eliminate the necessity of running 
the water. 


@ Appreciable savings in fuel may 
be effected by the maintenance of the 
lowest practical temperatures within 
the heated structure. 


@ All heat supplied to unoccupied 
spaces should be reduced or turned 
off. If there is danger of damage by 
freezing in such cases, a temperature 
slightly above freezing may be main- 
tained. The simplest means of shut- 
ting off radiators in unoccupied 
spaces without causing damage to 
them or to the piping is to cover 
them. 


@ If a structure is to be unoccupied 
for several days, the temperature may 
be reduced to 45 or 50° F. If it is 
reduced much lower than this, there 
may be some damage from freezing 
of pipes in walls or plumbing. 


@ Thermostatic control should be 
installed, if possible, to prevent over- 
heating and waste of fuel. 


@ If automatic fuel is being used for 
heating, the percentage of carbon di- 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





War-Time Purchasing 


While standards for certain school 
equipment are necessarily lower owing 
to the exigencies of war, purchasing 
procedures in school systems through- 
out the country have not been too seri- 
ously affected thus far, it is revealed 
in a recent survey. Mops, brooms and 
floor brushes are not what they used 
to be—nor are gasoline, coal and oil. 

Wood furniture is being substituted 
for steel and no replacements whatso- 
ever are possible in school buses. They 
simply aren’t available. The practice 
of buying for the full school year is 
still being followed with deliveries 
made immediately or at stipulated in- 
tervals. There is one point on which 
practically every school business official 
agrees: regulations have complicated 
purchasing. 


Business About as Usual 


“War-time purchasing procedures in 
The Dalles, Ore., have not been greatly 
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affected,” Supt. Paul R. McCulloch re- 
ports. “We find some items that are 
difficult to obtain but the only one 
that is definitely unobtainable is the 
school bus. 

“In most items, including paper, in- 
structional supplies and fuel mainte- 
nance supplies, purchases are made for 
the entire school year. Ordinarily, bet- 
ter prices are obtained in buying by 
larger quantities so the year period was 
decided upon. It is most convenient to 
call for bids once during the school 
year. As some types of merchandise 
are scarce, we lay in a year’s supply 
whenever possible. 

“In most cases purchasing is done 
by contract for the full period and de- 
liveries are made either at stated in- 
tervals or at one time, depending upon 
the commodity to be stored. If the cor- 
rect estimate is made of the quantity 
of supplies and material needed, much 
duplication of effort is eliminated by 
purchasing for a year or half year. 

“We have not found it necessary or 





oxide in the flue gases should be 
checked by a heating contractor to 
ascertain whether or not the fuel is 
being fired with maximum efficiency. 
The chimney draft and the stack 
temperature should also be checked. 
For best results all of these determi- 
nations should be made by instru- 
ments. 


®@ Heating installations firing auto- 
matic fuel should be equipped with 
automatic draft regulators in the 
stack for maximum efficiency. With- 
out such device, it is impossible to 
set any installation for maximum 
efficiency under all conditions as the 
stack draft will vary considerably 
with changes in outdoor tempera- 
ture and wind velocity. 


@ The fuel input to an automatic 
heating installation should be ad- 
justed to the lowest practical value 
which will satisfy the heating require- 
ments during the coldest weather. 


@ If the heating surface of a boiler 
or furnace is insufficient to satisfy 
the maximum heating requirements 
and still maintain reasonable eff- 
ciency, it may be possible to increase 
the heating efficiency of the installa- 
tion by the use of a fuel saver. 


@ If hand firing of coal is used, care 
should be taken that firing results in 
a minimum waste of fuel. 


expedient to lower standards of specifi- 
cations for any item to date. While 
some materials may not be up to stand- 
ard (we know our floor seals are not), 
we have not yet substituted materials 
for those originally purchased.” 


Some Standards Lowered 


Supt. A. J. Gibbons of Manchester, 
N. H., normally makes purchases for 
a full year period and, even in war 
time, he is purchasing by contract for 
the year with immediate delivery. 
Standards of specifications on a few 
orders have been necessarily lowered. 
He is, for example, purchasing wood 


furniture as a substitute for steel. 


Replacement Parts Are Problem 


A comprehensive picture of the pur- 
chasing procedure in Montgomery, 
Ala., is supplied by Walter T. McKee, 
assistant superintendent. He says: 

“First, it should be explained that 
purchasing procedures in our school 
system vary according to the size of 
the system. We work under the county 
unit system, which includes the city 
of Montgomery with about 80,000 pop- 
ulation and the rest of the county, 
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For better-looking, creditable work ... greater mastery 
of tools and operations 


.. onlyl0sto50seach 


..+ practical operating manuals 


and project books... 


These information-packed Delta books help you do a real job — 
a job to be proud of — in training the skilled hands America 
needs today. They point the way to finer, more satisfying work 
— produced more quickly, more easily, more safely — with 
less costly waste. Thousands of these books are now in use. 


Every page is packed with practical guidance — full, clear ex- 
planations — photographs — working drawings — diagrams. 
Every idea has been shop tested. Every project has actually been 
built from these same plans. 


Here are the answers to hundreds of shop problems, informa- 
tion so accurate and authoritative that some of it has been used, 
unchanged, in standard textbooks. 


Operating Manuals for Better 
Results with Power Teols 


A complete library of Rowe information on 
tools and operations. lose to 50 pages, more 
than 200 illustrations in each book. Valuable 
material for instruction and reference. Learn how 
; to get extra s +» More accuracy, greater satis- 
faction when working in wood, metals, plastics. Check the books 
you want and order now. 25¢ each — all six for $1.50. 


Getting the most out of your: 


Lathe — Data on construction and operation for various jobs, 
including: Spindle Turning; Face-plate and Chuck Turning; 
Post Blocking ; Oval Turning; Spiral Turnings; and many others. 
Drill Press — Shows methods of laying out work; Use of Wood 
Bits; Sanding Drums and Grindin eels; Routing, Shaping, 
and Mortising; tables covering drill sizes, speeds, etc. 


Circular Saw and Jointer — Complete information on construc- 
tion and use of 10” b ianpy Knee | 2w_and 6” Jointer. Includes: 
Ripping ; Saw Projection; Use of Moulding Fence; Cross-cutting ; 
Miters; Cutting to Length; dozens of other subjects. 

s er — Adjustments; Cutters and Collars; Shaping with 
Guides, with Collars, with Patterns; Forms, Jigs, Fixtures; etc. 
Band Saw and Scroll Saw — Samnplote data_on Band Saw 
Blades; Ripping and re-sawing; Use cf Standard Fence; the Rip- 
ping Blade; Ripping Curves; Tilt Table; many other subjects. 
Abrasive Tools — Grinder, Buffer, Belt Sander, Disk Sander, 
attachments; How to Sharpen Tocls; Grinding Shader Cutters ; 
etc. Also appendix of terms and tables. 













EXAMINE THESE BOOKS AT OUR RISK! 


For Professional Appearance — 
PRACTICAL FINISHING METHODS 


The finish makes or breaks 9 out of 10 jobs. This 
big, complete 64 page book shows you simple, easy 
methods of producing omy Nae of finish for any ma- 
terial. Experts say, “‘It’s the finest on the subject!” One 
large paint company uses it as textbook for the entire sales force. 

Covess completely every practical method of finishing wood, 
metal, etc.: Preparing surfaces, staining, varnishing, cumble fin- 
ishing, lacquer and synthetic wax finishes, bleaching, polishing, 
fillers and sealers, and metal finishing. “aoe? 

Completely illustrated. 25 step-by-step finishing schedules. 64 
pages. 7 pages of tables and schedules. 


Mail the covpen today, A bargain at.......................-...--- 50¢ 
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Here is material that helps you 
turn out better-equipped students, 
able to produce more and finer work. 
Low cost of Delta-Craft books is our regular policy. And these 
books are planned to give you more from the tools you have 
now and the finer-than-ever Delta Tools you'll get after the war. 
Select the books you want. Fill out, tear out, and mail the 
coupon today. 8-2 









































Classified Designs ...A 
Whole Book on Each Subject! 


Arranged for quick reference. Every project 
is tried and tested. Hundreds of and 






pictures show ‘“‘How to Do It. ou never 
guess . . . you never go wrong. Every shop 
needs the entire set! 

21 Lovely Lamps. Popular, pleasing desi 10¢ 





19 Charming Chairs. Simple, complete plans; handsome, dur- 
able chairs for the home or profitable sales..................-......-1 
One Evening Projects. Dandy novelties, a built... 

Garden Furniture and Novelties. A swell collection : 
40 Fine Tables. The fimest of shop projects. Real favorites 
— outstanding in design and Comstruction.................----.----0---25¢ 
Furniture Designs. Desks, beds, wardrobes — fine pieces of 
larger furniture. Many original desig . 25¢ 
Novelties. Useful small items. Profitable, interesting................ 25¢ 
Toys, Games, ym Equipment. Real moneymakers........ 10¢ 
Small Furniture. Practical plans—attractive footstools, maga- 
zine racks, sewing cabinets, mirror frames, etc 20¢ 


Tear out and mail coupon TODAY 
OR TF ee ee SO eC 
DELTA-Craft Publications, 664M E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send me books checked below. Money order or check for-................ 
(total cost) is enclosed. It is understood that if I am not fully satisfied, 
I may return the books and my money will be refunded, including postage. 














Project books: : 

C) Lamps — 10¢ Chairs — 15¢ 
() Garden Furniture — 10¢ Tables — 25¢ 
[] Furniture Designs — 25¢ CL) Novelties — 25¢ 


One Evening Projects — 10¢ | 
Toys, Games, Playground epoment — 10¢ 
Small Furniture Designs — 20¢ 

(0 All nine of the above books — $1.50 











i chon anus nem de cewe obe:daee 


Getting the Most Out of Your: : 

C) Lathe — 25¢ Drill Press — 25¢ 
Circular Saw, Jointer — 25¢ Shaper — 25¢ 
Abrasive Tools — 25¢ Band & Scroll Saws — 25¢ 

All six manuals — $1.50 

( Practical Finishing Methods — 50¢ 

Name 

Address 

City aS (......) State 
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which has a small population. There 
are 78 schools in the system ranging 
from a few one teacher schools to a 
senior high school in the city with 
approximately 70 teachers. Approxi- 
mately 22,000 school children are en- 
rolled in the county and city schools. 
“We also have to purchase equip- 
ment, fuel and repair parts for a fleet 
of 45 school buses which serve the rural 
areas. Some purchases are made by the 
schools individually for certain items, 
thus allowing extra equipment and 
materials above the minimum furnished 
by the.county. This is done with funds 
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When Floor-San takes over, 
lems vanish, for Floor-San promises 
thorough cleaning — with guaranteed 
safety—no matter where it’s used! 

You can use Floor-San on rubber tile. § 
Y asphalt tile, terrazzo, wood, linoleum or 8 
any other flooring with the assurance {jj 
that your floors will remain unharmed. 
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Gleaming Cleanliness, Faster and Easier 


In hundreds of institutions, floors cleaned with 
Floor-San are a source of constant pride, for Floor-San 
brings out the gleaming beauty of the floor. True 
cleanliness is obtained because the powerful detergent 
ingredients of Floor-San gare | penetrate the dirt 
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raised at the local community schools. 

“All standard items that are not 
likely to be changed and items for 
which the year’s needs can be fairly 
accurately anticipated are purchased on 
the yearly basis. We find that we get 
much better prices by this method and 
we are fortunate in having a large 
warehouse in which to store items of 
this type. 

“We purchase, when practical and 
possible, by contract for a full year 
when storage is possible and safe. For 
items such as motor oil, floor oil, dis- 
infectant and paint, we contract for the 


IT’S All SO MUCH SIMPLER 


when you buy 


FLOOR-SAN 


One SAFE cleaner for ALL your floors 
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year but deliveries are made through- 
out the year. Gasoline is purchased in 
tank car lots from the lowest bidder to 
be delivered at one time. Quite a large 
number of items in which it is impos- 
sible to anticipate needs in advance, 
such as certain types of valves, parts 
for radiators, library books and labora- 
tory equipment, are bought at intervals. 

“We find much less trouble in get 
ting items that we can purchase for a 
year because we can put the order in 
soon enough in the spring to ensure 
fall delivery, but parts for broken 
down equipment necessitating imme- 
diate replacement are the problems. 

“We have had to lower standards on 
such items as mops, brooms, floor 
brushes, gasoline, coal and many others. 
Wood in tablet arm chairs and fold- 
ing chairs is a war-time necessity as 
are wood filing cabinets and retreaded 
tires. 

“We are fortunate to have a well- 
organized state purchasing department 
located in Montgomery and we are 
able to buy many of our articles 
directly through the state, thus getting 
the benefit of state prices, which in 
many cases are lower than any price 
we can obtain. 

“We have found that competitive 
bidding has been a big help in reduc- 
ing the price of whatever item we need 
to buy. Where an item has to be pur- 
chased hurriedly, we find that if we 
call two or three concerns we usually 
save more than enough money for the 
trouble involved. However, we do not 
subscribe to the philosophy that the 
cheapest article by unit is always the 
cheapest purchase in the long run.” 


Watch Those Drips 


Watch for waste in water from leak 
ing plumbing fixtures. Such warning 
is part of the war conservation pro 
gram. Those drips that are so fre- 
quently overlooked mean not only a 
waste of water but also a waste of fuel, 
to say nothing of the waste of power 
and manpower to pump it. 

Some revealing facts on the subject 
are presented by an authority. “It is 
estimated that a 1/32 inch faucet leak 
(pinhole size) wastes around 76,000 
gallons yearly. If this is a hot water 
faucet, then the fuel wasted heating 
76,000 gallons costs approximately 
$27.65, using coal at $7 a ton; $38, 
using oil at 6 cents a gallon, and $50.63, 
using gas at 75 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. A leaky toilet alone can 
cost $5 in water bills quarterly.” 

It would be bad enough if neglected 
leaks merely wasted water and fuel. 
They do more, however; they ruin 
irreplaceable plumbing fixtures. Those 
insistent drips eat away valuable brass 
surface and parts for which only make- 
shift substitutes are now available. 
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Now being used with outstanding success 


in many commercial classrooms 


This text is designed for varying require- 
ments—any curriculum, student level or 
major interest. While the student is 
learning the techniques, forms and pro- 
cedures prevailing in modern business 
offices, he develops skill in fundamental 


machine operations. 


Each assignment is a complete unit, and 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE * BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


the correct proportion of principles, 
practice, review and test materials is 
maintained throughout. Students qualify 
for better jobs because of the wide range 
of useful office applications covered. 


This is only one of many Burroughs edu- 
cational aids. Ask your local Burroughs 
office to show you a copy, or write to— 

















* Movies 


* Public Address System 


* Sound Effect Records 


* Stereopticon Machine 


* Stage Technics 


WILLIAM J. HAGENY 


Supervising Principal, Haldane Central School 
Cold Spring, Putnam County, New York 


Education Week Comes ALIVE 


MERICAN Education Week 
stage presentations for the pub- 

lic can be made far more effective 
by using the public address system, 
motion pictures, sound effect records, 
stereopticon machine and stage tech- 
nics welded into a program pattern 
of the “living newspaper” style. 

For the last five years Haldane 
Central School of Cold Spring, N. Y., 
as a highlight of American Educa- 
tion Week has presented just such a 
program annually to enthusiastic 
community audiences. 

The production usually consists of 
a continuity script, spoken over the 
auditorium loud-speaker by means 
of a microphone backstage. This 
script forms a basic pattern for the 
various parts of the production and 
also enables the staff verbally to set 
a stage scene that might otherwise 
be merely an act by a school group. 
In this way, diverse parts of a pro- 
gram, such as songs by the high 
school chorus, can plausibly follow 
stereopticon slides of educational 
statistics. 


Movies Change Pace 


Motion pictures can successfully 
bridge parts of a program and also 
can be used to hold an audience 
while different school groups, such 
as band and chorus, are exchanging 
places backstage. Depth and color 
can be given to the story line of a 
presentation by quick and skillful 
interspersion of a film or part of a 
film of relevant material. 
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Songs by school groups can be 
dramatically highlighted by the old 
stage device of projecting a motion 
picture scene, using a wide focus on 
the backstage drop of the stage set. 
For instance, the singing of “An- 
chors Aweigh” could be dramatized 
by using part of a film showing a 
battleship in a rough sea. Techni- 
color films of a historical nature 
can be used effectively for patriotic 
finales. 


Slides for Statistics 


Stereopticon slides with explana- 
tions over the loud-speaker constitute 
a good medium for presenting edu- 
cational statistics, such as the increase 
in public school enrollments or the 
decrease in illiteracy in the United 
States. These prepared slides can be 
purchased. 

Sound effect records and dramatic 
transcriptions offer effective dramati- 
zation for songs by the high school 
chorus. Such records, for use on or- 
dinary phonograph turntables, can 
be obtained from companies that 
stock phonograph reproductions of 
every conceivable noise, sound or 
background music. 

Various recording companies also 
have available transcriptions of his- 
torically important speeches, repro- 
ductions in whole or in part of his- 
torical plays or scenes and recordings 
of historical radio plays. For instance, 
several years ago the “Ballad for 
Americans” song, as presented by the 
high school chorus in an American 





Education Week program, was made 
more effective by an inserted dra- 
matic episode of a tableau figure of 
Lincoln with the words of the Get- 
tysburg Address spoken by Charles 
Laughton via the phonograph and 
loud-speaker. Another year a patri- 
otic song medley was highlighted by 
a spotlight scene of Valley Forge 
with dialogue by Orson Welles and 
company from records played over 
the public address system. 

A song dedicated to the air corps 
is effectively highlighted by sound 
effect records, such as a sound effect 
of a diving airplane. A sound effect 
record of an air raid, complete with 
diving planes, bomb noise, shattering 
of glass and sirens, was used in our 
program last year to add realism to a 
scene depicting the work of an air- 
raid control center. 


Spotlights a Novelty 


Another transitional device used 
to tie together various parts of an 
American Education Week program 
is the device of a spotlighted group 
in front of the audience and to the 
right or left of the stage. This group 
could be a three or four character 
schoolroom group, complete with 
desks and books. Explanation and 
interpolation of the various scenes 
on the stage can be carried on by 
characters in brief blackout scenes in 
front of the stage. This device was 
used with success in the “American 
Jubilee” show of the world’s fair. 

Production themes for such pro- 
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Miss Miller’s geography class is off to 
Africa with Count Byron de Prorok, 
famed archeologist of thirty far-flung 
expeditions. 

“Ancient Trails in North Africa’ is 
more than a pleasant travelogue. It re- 
veals the history of man in this forgot- 
ten part of the earth ... traces his devel- 
opment from antiquity to the present 
day. Count de Prorok toured army 
camps to lecture and show this film to 
troops preparing for the African in- 
vasion. 


“Ancient Trails in North Africa” is 
now available from the B&H Filmo- 
sound Library, for your use in supple- 
menting regular classroom work. 


The already huge list of Filmosound 
Library titles is being augmented almost 
daily by Government films. One of the 
finest thus far is ““Wings Up.” It’s the 
fascinating story of the U. S. Air Corps 
Officer Candidate School. You'll be in- 
spired by the caliber of the men and the 
“brass tacks” practicality of their train- 
ing. It's a grand film for American 
Education Week, Nov. 7-13. The theme 
of the observance this year is ““Educa- 
tion for Victory,” ideally symbolized 
by this great film. Clark Gable does the 
commentary. 


HERE’S AN EXCELLENT GUIDE TO THE 
FILMS YOU WANT 
Especially to help teachers fit films into 
the programs of their classes, we’ve 
developed the “Educational Utilization 
Digest.” In simple, easy-to-use chart 
form, every film is evaluated for its 
worth in supplementing classroom 
work on almost all school subjects— 
and for its application to the different 

school age groups. 

The Digest plus the Filmosound 
Library Catalog and supplements are all 
you need to build motion picture pro- 
grams that fit your teaching problems. 

The coupon will bring both . 
promptly. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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The Filmosound V---—, now being made exclu- 
sively for the Armed Forces, is a product of real 
engineering skill . . . for despite restrictions of 
critical materials, this fine projector maintains 
traditionally high B&H performance standards. 


These Bring Theater Quality Projection to School 
_ Classrooms and Auditoriums 


> 
Filmoare 16mm. re 

Projector a 
Filmo Master « 


Begin Now fo Plan 
School-Made Movies 
for after the War 





Filmo 70D 
16mm. Camera 


Filmo Showmaster 
16mm. Projector 


Filmo 70E 
16mm. Camera 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY : 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. ' 
Please send me the Filmosound Library Catalogs ; 
and Utilization Digest. ‘ 
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*Opti-onics is OPTIcs . 


trONics ... mechanICsS., It is 


Tomorrow, it willbe a SERVA 


#Trade-mark registered and entertain. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 


. elec- 


search and engineering by Bell & 
Howell in these three related 
sciences to accomplish many 
things never before obtainable. 
Today Opti-onics is a WEAPON. 


. to work, protect, educate, 
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grams can be timely, interpretive of 
the current scene and dramatic. The 
1942 American Education Week pro- 
gram at Haldane Central School was 
called “America at War” and fea- 
tured the working of a civilian de- 
fense control room. For the staging 
of this, civilian defense groups co- 
operated in a dramatic presentation 
of what happens at the control center 
during an air-raid alert. This sketch 
was complete with plane spotters, 
ringing telephones, sound effects of 
diving planes and a recording of the 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF CLASSROOM FILMS 
Review and Preview of Social 


Words are inadequate to describe this fitting cornerstone for 


For 


the School Film Library: FILMSETS 


silent teaching films covering 22 Economic and 26 Regional 
subjects in a manner that holds classroom attention, leaves 
lessons of the day indelibly implanted on the student mind. 














the 





of a splendid selection of top-flight 16mm sound and silent EDU- 
CATIONAL and Hollywood-type sound RECREATIONAL 


Films 


It’s FREE. 
Chicago 14, Lilinois. 





DEVRY 16MM SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS 
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forty-eight 16mm 


112-page Teachers’ 
Manual with 672 
illustrations from 
films adds to | 
FILMSETS’ effec- 


tiveness. 


vince 


Earn attractive discounts for long term bookings and get the benefit 


films for every occasion and every type of audience. If you 
haven’t already done so, write for your NEW DeVRY Film Book. 
DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., 





sounds heard in an actual air raid. 

In 1941 a program called “I Hear 
America Singing” was staged. This 
title was derived from the works of 
Walt Whitman and served to intro- 
duce a program of vocal and instru- 
mental music of a patriotic type by 
the high school chorus and band. A 
Valley Forge tableau and a tableau 
dramatization of Lincoln’s speech at 
Springfield, IIl., used recordings over 
the public address system. The 
former was from a Washington’s 
Birthday recording by Orson Welles 





Self-Humidizing Film Cabinet 


Literature, TWO sample films and manual will | 
be sent without obligation that you may con- 
yourself of FILMSETS importance to 
teaching TODAY. 


DeVRY 
16mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector 


ARE PRECISION ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS 


and the latter was a recording by 
Raymond Massey. Also, a film called 
“The Yanks Are Coming,” com- 
posed of scenes from World War I, 
helped to dramatize a group of songs. 

In the 1940 American Education 
Week program, the Robinson-La- 
Touche “Ballad for Americans” 
featured the program. This song is 
a natural for an American Education 
Week program and lends itself to a 
fairly easy but extremely colorful 
costuming, as the ballad concerns 
various periods of American history 
and racial and occupational groups. 

A good example of this micro- 
phone, film and recordings type of 
stage presentation was the mammoth 
“Fun to Be Free” pageant presented 
in Madison Square Garden in 1941 
by the Fight for Freedom Commit- 
tee. The various “living newspaper” 
presentations of the W.P.A. stage 
group in New York City also used 
this technic with success. 

For schools that wish to present an 
A~.erican Education Week program 
featuring various cross sections of a 
school’s instructional groups, a fairly 
simple but effective stage device is 
to use a spotlighted half stage for 
one group while the group to follow 
is being arranged on the dark half 
of the stage. A good-sized flat piece 
of scenery painted black will divide 
the stage in the middle. 

In this way various school groups 
that lend themselves to a stage pres- 
entation, such as a typewriting class 
typing to music, an arithmetic class 
in a mental calculation drill or a 
physical education drill team, can be 
presented in quick succession. 





SCHOOL FILMS 





PeopLe oF Two Wortps—I1 minutes. 
16 mm. sound. For grades 5 to 12 
in social studies classes. Also for 
college students and adult pro- 
grams. Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

This film presents a brief study of 
Yucatan, both ancient and modern. 
The present and past civilization of 
the Mayan Indians is emphasized. 


Makinc A Cray Portrait—I1 minutes. 
16 mm. sound. For grades 7 to 12 in 
art classes. Also for interested adults. 
Vanguard Productions. 

A step by step demonstration of the 
technic of modeling a portrait head 
in clay is filmed. Both demonstration 
and commentary are by Arturo B. 


Fallico of Chicago Teachers’ College. 
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The history of education has always been the his- 
tory of its tools. Today educators are discovering 
that feature programs, when carefully selected from 
the outstanding productions of the motion picture 
world, give the students rich, human background 
material against which their regular courses of study 
take on added meaning. Films Incorporated offers 
all types of schools the world’s largest and finest 
16mm library at low rentals based on actual school 
enrollment! 








Thousands of schools from coast to coast are show- 
ing 16mm feature-length programs in the school 
auditorium, followed by carefully planned class- 
room discussion, as a regular phase of the school 
curriculum. Here is the report of a New Orleans 
‘educator: “The Paramount films used last year 
proved of such inestimable value to the work our 
teachers are endeavoring to carry out in the class- 
room, that this year we plan using at least twelve 
programs.” 


INCORPORATED 





330 West 42nd Street,18, N. Y. . 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 
314 S. W. 9th Ave., Portland 5, Ore. - 1709 W. 8th Street, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
6612 Snider Plaza, Dallas 5, Texas 
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“Every dime and dollar not 
vitally needed for absolute 
necessities should go into 
WAR BONDS andSTAMPS 
to add to the striking power 
of our armed forces.” 
—President Roosevelt 
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New Goal for 
Payroll Savings Plan! 


Along with increased war produc- 
tion goals go increased costs : ¢ 3 
extra billions which must be raised, 
and raised fast, to win this war. 
That means we must raise our sights 
all along the line, with every firm 
offering every American with a 
regular income the chance to buy 
more War Bonds, YOUR help is 
asked in encouraging employees 
to put atleast 10 percent of their pay 
into War Bonds every payday, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


For details of the Plan, approved 
by organized labor, write, wire, 
or phone Treasury Department, 
Section T, 709 12th St: Ni W., 
Washington, D. C; 


x k* k * 














This space contributed to America’s 
All-Out War Program by 
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Story of the Month 


I CAN vouch for the truth of this 
story, Mr. Editor, because it hap- 


| pened to me personally. Therefore, all 


suits for slander that may ‘be brought 
against you by suspicious school admin- 
istrators are without foundation. 

The story: Two board of education 
members were comparing notes on their 
former superintendent who had leaned 
toward the “progressive” (that’s me) 
and the new “conservative” incumbent 
(that’s the lug who took my place). 

Said one: “After all, Doctor M. 
handled one matter pretty well. In all 
my visits to the school, I never saw a 
single word scribbled on the walls or 
in the toilets. Since he left, there has 
been quite an epidemic of writing on 
the walls.” 

“That’s true,” said the second board 


member a bit sourly. “Since M. left, 


the kids are learning to write.” 
° & 


MEAN TENURE 
ee to recent educational 


research one of the most alarm- 
ing trends in school administration is 
the frequency with which administra- 
tors change their positions. It is esti- 
mated that the mean (and we mean 
mean) tenure of the average superin- 
tendent of schools is three years more 
or less, depending upon the size of the 
community and the fact that little Cuth- 
bert failed his mathematics. Let us qde: 


Ode to a Moving Van 


O Mother, call the moving van to 
come and get their load, for once more 
Papa's on the pan and we must hit the 
road. We have tarried since September, 
a rather longish stay — but now it's 
time to say good-by, so let's be on 
our way. 

Is it Father's latest budget which 
makes us emigrate or was it Father's 
speech that proved the school was out 
of date? Was pater’s building program 
a trifle grandiose or when they wanted 
peace, did Papa get too bellicose? 

O Mamma, call the moving van, for 
we have got to go. No more will Mrs. 
Murphy spoil our evenings with her 
woe; no more will Mr. Smithers use 
the phone for twenty hours while 
Father misses dinner and his disposti- 
tion sours. 

Hurrah! Here come the moving men 





to aid in our egress, for Father is 
“progressive” and progressives must 
progress. What though our beds are 
broken, our furniture threadbare! We 
get “activity,” by gosh, in going from 
here to there. 


Poem of Pep 


HE superintendent views his 

world with dull, lack-luster eye, 
for 27 Waves have ebbed and left him 
high and dry; his agricultural teachers 
have deserted for the plow and his 
social studies experts are in the Army 
now. 

No jests or wisecracks fill the halls 
where once the sweepers swore. The 
erstwhile janitors are busy riveting for 
war. No tintinnabulation rises as the 
plumbers play, for plumbers plumb the 
tanks of war a thousand miles away. 

And yet the work of teaching kids 
was never needed more, for kids and 
education cannot wait for peace or war. 
What though the lack of teachers and 
supplies is raising hob? Just grin and 
buckle down, old boy, and get on with 
the job. 

e * 


News Items 


cc HE U. S. Office of Education, 

which has been housed in the 
splendid new Interior Building in 
Washington, has just been moved to 
‘Temporary M’ building while Mr. 
Ickes brings in a temporary gang to 
administer oil and gasoline in the erst- 
while Office of Education. 

“O Education, where is thy place?” — 
Bulletin, National School Service Insti- 
tute. 

REVISED FOLK LORE: You can 
catch more flies with oil than with 
education!! 


IFTS to Wayne University, De- 
(> troit, include a grant of $3500 
from the Doughnut Corporation of 
America, to be utilized in conducting 
investigations for the purpose of in- 
creasing the nutritive value of dough- 
nuts. 

Subject for a Doctoral Dissertation: 
Improving the Dough in Doughnuts!! 


Susi 
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CURRENT HISTORY made DYNAMIC! 
.. WITAL!... MEMORABLE! 


Cattle Vilma’ rrowdly presente- 
“NEWS PARADE of the YEAR” (1943) 


Here is the only complete record of 1943’s 
historic events . . . all on one film! It can be 
your greatest aid in clarifying the complexi- 
ties of global warfare, modern logistics and 
tactics. It can help you make world events 
living, vital, and stimulating to your pupils! 
. Each new issue of Castle Films’ ‘““News 
Parade” finds its way into more and more 
film libraries. The 1943 edition is practically 
a “must”! So own it today! Show it to your 
classes now ... and in the years to come! 


ALL THIS IN \etmontic razed sy) Batting the Uae! 


' Allies Invade! Russia’s Might Astounds World! 
ON E F ] L M s Africa . . . Sicily .. . Italy! MacArthur's Smashing Offensive! 


Subject to change and addition o7 last minute releases 





CASTLE FILMS’ Educational Subjects 


are of permanent value to every school movie library! 


FOR INSTRUCTION FOR INSPIRATION Hi FOR RECREATION 
your Photo or Visual Aids Dealer about the various titles under 
S. these and other heads, or write our Educational Department 


LOW. Own 16mm Silent Version for... *8-75 


cost Own 16mm Sound-on-Film for . . 917-50 
CASTLE FILMS 


« Runeserenseny, INC. Per 














World's Largest Distributor of 8mm and 16 mm movies 


RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. 
NEW YORK 20 CHICAGO 3 SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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Regional Conferences for A.A.S.A. 


Because hotels in every large city in 
the United States are booked to capacity 
and railroad trains are crowded, it is im- 
possible for the American Association of 
School Administrators to hold the usual 
type of national convention in February 
1944. In its stead, the executive commit- 
tee is planning a series of regional con- 
ferences. Arrangements have already 
been completed for four of these meet- 
ings, as follows: Seattle, January 10 to 12; 
Atlanta, February 15 to 17; New York, 


February 22 to 24; Chicago, February 


28 to March 1. 

If possible, one or two additional con- 
ferences will be scheduled west of the 
Mississippi. 

Each conference will have five general 
sessions with two periods allotted for 
smaller discussion groups. “The People’s 
Schools in War and Peace” will be the 
general theme for all conferences. 
Among the subordinate topics to be dis- 
cussed are: “Morale for a Free World,” 
which is the topic of the 1944 Yearbook; 
“Education and the People’s Peace”; 
“Protecting Home Rule in American 
Education”; “Financing Education in 
the Postwar Economy,” and “What’s 
Right With the Schools in 1944?” 

Announcements of the regional con- 
ferences will be mailed to members as 
soon as plans are completed. At past 
conventions it has been the custom of 
the association to extend invitations to 
other groups to attend its professional 
programs. Because of war-time condi- 
tions of housing and the limited seating 
capacity of hotel ballrooms in which the 
meetings are to be held, it is necessary 
to confine attendance to those who hold 
1944 membership cards of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 


Postwar Planning Made Real 


The New York State postwar public 
works planning commission has ap- 
proved projects costing nearly $6,500,000 
for peace-time construction. Most of the 
projects are for educational purposes and 
include a new $2,600,000 state agricul- 
tural and industrial school at Industry and 
new classroom buildings, gymnasiums 
and auditoriums for Fredonia State 
Teachers College, Cornell and St. Law- 
rence universities. 


Earlier Closing No Advantage 


The increasing number of high school 
pupils in Providence, R. I., who engage 
in part-time work after school raised the 
question in that city of changing school 
hours so as to reduce the number now 
working during shift hours likely to 
affect their health and studies. 
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This, in turn, raised the question as 
to what a return to the original 8.30 
a.m. to 2.30 p.m., instead of the present 
9.30 a.m. to 3.30 p.m., schedule might 
do to the city’s transportation problem. 
A survey of high school transportation 
was, therefore, made for the public 
school department by the Providence 
war transportation committee in coop- 
eration with the governor’s commission 
on metropolitan transportation. The 
findings are given in a 31 page report. 

A study of the pupil employment sit- 
uation showed that 36 per cent of the 
pupils in the four local high schools are 
employed after school. An earlier closing 
of the schools would probably result in 
additional numbers working at hours 
that would interfere with their regular 
mealtimes and studies. 

With regard to the transportation sit- 
uation, it was found that an 8.30 a.m. 
opening hour would raise the morning 
transit peak, overburden several transit 
lines and result in a most inefficient use 
of public transportation facilities. 

The recommendations are that the 
present 9.30 a.m. opening hour be re- 
tained; that pupils be redistributed so 
that they attend high schools nearest their 
homes and thus eliminate inbound cross- 


town travel in the morning rush hour, 
and that an educational program be pre- 
pared and conducted encouraging pupils 
to walk to school, especially those living 
within one mile of their buildings. 


Teachers at 18! 

Eighteen year olds will teach in many 
South Carolina public schools. The state 
department of education says that it will 
issue certificates to these youngsters as 
“good for the duration only.” 


Schools Open, Labor Loses 

The return of pupils to school caused 
a 1,600,000 decline in the labor force of 
the country, according to a report from 
the Census Bureau October 6. Unem- 
ployment, said the report, fell to the low- 
est level ever recorded. Statistics were 
based on figures for the period of Sep- 
tember 5 to 11. 


Youth Council Reports 

The Youth Advisory Council in 
Great Britain in a recent report recom- 
mends that the age of leaving school be 
raised to 16 and that young people’s 
working hours be reduced to a max- 
imum of forty-four weekly for those un- 
der 16 and forty-eight hours for those 
between 16 and 18, with a maximum 
in peace time of forty-four hours for all. 





WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Lanham Act Amendment Proposed 


Representative Mary Norton in an at- 
tempt to forestall House passage of the 
Thomas Bill, S. 1130, embodying a war 
area child care program which was 
passed by the Senate last June, has intro- 
duced an amendment to the Lanham Act 
that would empower the Federal Works 
Administrator to “establish and operate” 
child care centers. 

The Thomas Bill covers a wider range 
of activities than does the Lanham Act 
by providing foster home care for chil- 
dren under 2, a counseling service to 
working mothers and before and after 
school care of children. 

According to Dr. Martha Eliot, asso- 
ciate chief of the Children’s Bureau, the 
Thomas plan is based on federal-state 
cooperation, with the federal government 
providing expert knowledge of proce- 
dure and half the funds and the states 
providing experienced administration 
plus the other half of the funds. The 
demarcation of function is clear. State 
agencies would approve standards drawn 
up by the states. From local community, 


to state, to federal government is the 
line of administration proposed. Unified 
state programs have already been formu- 
lated by 42 states and local plans are 
ready to be put into operation. 
Organizations supporting the Thomas 
Bill include nine leading women’s or- 
ganizations, the Children’s Bureau and 


the U. S. Office of Education. 


How to Get Food for Group Meals 


O.P.A. explains how organized groups, 
such as parent-teacher associations, may 
obtain food for serving occasional meals 
under rationing regulations. 

One method is to have persons shar- 
ing a group meal contribute the food. 
Another is to use more unrationed foods, 
and a third is for persons sharing a meal 
to contribute ration points to provide 
the food. 

If none of these procedures is feasible, 
groups may apply to ration boards for 
necessary points. These will be granted 
if the petitioning group served a 
meal for a similar occasion between 


January 1942 and February 1943. If no 
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There is more to education than books 
and blackboards. Health plays an im- 
portant part and must be protected. To 
guard against winter colds and to pro- 
mote vigorous good health... . so nec- 
essary to mental efficiency . . . proper 
classroom temperatures must be main- 
tained. Because of the war, it is doubly 
important to save fuel too. 


For more than half a century the 
Johnson Service Company has been 
solving temperature control problems 
in schools. Today Johnson’s nation- 
wide organization, with its many years 
of experience in the design, manufac- 
ture, installation and maintenance of 
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temperature control systems, stands 
ready to serve you. 

Johnson’s highly trained and experi- 
enced field mechanics, insofar as war 
work will permit, are available to check 
your temperature control system and 
to make necessary adjustments and re- 
pairs if needed. The Johnson Mainte- 
nance Program is designed to help 
protect health and to effect definite fuel 
economies at the same time. 


Phone or write the nearest Johnson 
office... no obligation of course. Offi- 
ces in all principal cities. Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee 2, Wis- 
consin. 


TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Protect Glealth 


2 dave Pre 2 Z 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. - DIRECT BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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such meal was served, points will be 
granted provided each person is charged 
for his share of the food served. The 
number of points granted is based either 
on the point value of the food served 
on the former similar occasion or on an 
estimate of the number of persons to be 
served. 


Enough Milk for School Needs 


Although federal control has been es- 
tablished over fluid milk sales in some 
13 eastern and midwestern metropolitan 
areas, schools should have no difficulty 
in getting enough milk to meet their 


requirements, says an official of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Responsibility 
for quotas is placed on local dealers who 
are responsible for fair distribution of 
supplies in their markets. 

In the event of short supplies, essen- 
tial needs will be met first. In each area 
there is a committee of dealers to which 
a school may appeal in case further pro- 
tection in their milk requirements is 
needed. 


Lunch Programs Need Volunteers 


Volunteer O.C.D. officers are urged 
to offer their assistance to schools in ob- 
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MATCHED maps and globes 


Another Weber Costello “first"—a brand new political-physical globe showing world 
features of slope, drainage and elevation in the same harmonious “easy to read" 
colors used on the famous Reality Political-Physical geography maps. 


This map and globe teaching "team" as edited and designed by Edith Putnam Parker 
of the University of Chicago, incorporates thorough-going improvements, provides 
uninterrupted “carry-over from globe-to-map-to-map. 


You should know about these MATCHED maps and globes. Address the publishers 
for complete details—no cost or obligation, of course. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 





Dept. N-1143. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 








taining volunteers to help out with 
school lunch programs. With the liqui- 
dation of W.P.A., many such programs 
will have to be discontinued otherwise. 

The volunteers needed are persons 
who have had experience in marketing 
and planning and cooking and serving, 
as well as others willing to work under 
supervision. 


School Lunches Get Federal Aid 


The 1943-44 school lunch program, 
F.D.A., bulwarked by $50,000,000 of 
federal funds, expects to have some 75,- 
000 school lunch projects in operation, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The government will pay 
a specific part of the food cost of federally 
assisted school lunch projects but the 
equipment, labor, supervision and sup- 
plementary food must be furnished by 
state and local agencies and civic groups. 

When a school is unable to serve an 
adequate lunch without such assistance, 
W.F.A. will reimburse in cash school- 
lunch sponsors who have entered into 
an agreement with this agency for a part 


of the cost of the food. 


New Juvenile Court Clinic Opened 


A step toward the prevention of child 
delinquency was taken in Washington, 
D. C., October 1 in the opening of a 
juvenile court clinic, viewed by many as 
a model for the nation. 

Dr. Stanley Geshell, director of the 
juvenile court psychiatric clinic, declares 
that though there are only half a dozen 
such clinics in the United States, they 
will come to be regarded as essential to 
all juvenile courts. 

The clinic’s goal, he says, is to diag- 
nose and treat personality disorders in 
their earliest stages when they can often 
be prevented from progressing. 


War Emergency Teaching Permits 


Eight times as many war emergency 
teaching permits were issued by state 
departments of education last year as 
the preceding year, Dr. Benjamin W. 
Frazier, senior specialist in teacheg train- 
ing, U. S. Office of Education, reports. 

Permits issued in 1942-43 totaled 38,- 
285; those issued in 1941-42 totaled 4655. 


Aid for Boilers, Heating Tanks 

Simplification and standardization of 
porcelain-lined range boilers and hot 
water storage tanks have been an- 
nounced by W.P.B. in amendment to 
Order L-199, Plumbing and Heating 
Tanks. 

The action permits the release from 
inventory of copper and copper base 
alloy, monel metal and stainless steel 
range boilers for rep'acement for exist- 
ing similar installations, with the pro- 
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| | eee the many difficulties arising from insuf- 
ficiency of trained assistants and scarcity of 
equipment, the libraries continue to fulfill their 
noble mission with unflagging zeal. In these trou- 
bled times, recourse to good books is even more in- 
dispensable—whether for recreation, for technical 
training, for historical research. The libraries are 
a vital aid to the citizenry of a Democracy at war. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y. &:t. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SI 
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ORANGE AND GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


bring the nutritive values of 
fresh juices to our fighting allies 















The same advantages that heretofore contributed to the 
wide acceptance of Sunfilled products on the home front 
are proving of even greater importance in surmounting 
the difficulties of supplying our armed forces and allies 
with the essential nutritive elements contained in fresh 
citrus fruit juices. 

The flavor, body, nutritive values and vitamin C content 
of Sunfilled products when returned to ready-to-serve 
form, faithfully approximate freshly squeezed juice of 
average high quality fruit... insures quality. Requires 
minimum cargo space as compared to fresh fruit . . . con- 
serves storage facilities. No spoilage, shrinkage or waste 
losses... both practical and economical. Eliminates in- 
spection, cutting, reaming of fruit, and waste disposal... 
more convenient. 
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These are qualities geared to meet the wartime emer- 









gency They are qualities economically important to you Write for data regarding unrestricted 

in post-war planning... if and as government restrictions — Sunfilled specialties 

are modified to permit the release of Sunfilled products ig =i 

for civilian consumption. NaS %, CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 
Dunedin, Florida 
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INFORMATION FOR YOUR STUDENTS 
ABOUT SCIENCE AT WORK TODAY! 





















































“THEY'RE TURBOSUPERCHARGED” 


A 32-page Booklet— Available in Quantities 





Turbosupercharger casings being machined. (Illustration from 


“They're Turbosupercharged’’) 


IF YOUR PUPILS ARE “AIR-CRAZY” these days 
—and it’s our guess they are—you'll want to obtain 
copies of our new booklet, ““They’re Turbosuper- 
charged” for them. Illustrated with beautiful colored 
photographs of modern war planes, this booklet 
explains in a simple, non-technical style, the history, 
the operation, and the servicing of the turbosuper- 
charger, that device which helps airplanes breathe 
in the stratosphere and thus keeps our planes “on 
the top.” You'll find this story of “co-operation, 
genius, and just = work” a fascinating one. Ask 


for Publication GED-1073. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 

THE STORY OF THE TURBINE—A 28-page 
illustrated booklet which explains the development 
of the steam turbine from the days of Hero of Egypt, 
2000 years ago, to the present day high-pressure, 
high-temperature machine that has become so vital in 
the war effort. Ask for Publication GEB-129. 


Material suitable for students in junior and senior 
high schools. Write to General Electric Company, 


Dept. 6-318, Schenectady, N. Y. 
. és 


Hear the General Electric radio Re rams: “The G-E All- 
fir Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World 
‘oday” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 employees of the General Electric Company are 
on their jobs producing war goods and buying over a 
million dollars of War Bonds every week to hasten victory. 


958-258-211 
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vision that the replaced tank is of non- 
ferrous metal and that the replaced tank 
will be delivered to an approved scrap 
dealer. 

Permission to release all metal sup- 
ports in inventory and to resume produc- 
tion of cast-iron boiler stands was also 
granted by the revised order. 


More Mechanical Pens and Pencils 

To implement production of fountain 
pens, mechanical pencils, pen nibs and 
wood-cased pencils and penholders for 
essential requirements, L-227 was revised 
and L-227-a and L-227-b were issued 
September 20. Production for general 
distribution will be on the basis of a 
percentage of each manufacturer’s 1941 
production. 


Restrictions on Photo Equipment 


Order L-267 of September 20 brought 
production and distribution of photo- 
graphic and projection equipment and 
parts under restrictive control. Both will 
be subject to W.P.B. approval. Consid- 
eration will be given to needs of educa- 
tional institutions for vocational training. 

Items produced under the order will 
not be immediately available pending 
quota approval and planning by manu- 
facturers. Delivery of equipment will 
be subject to approval on Form WPB- 
1319. 


Technical Occupations Studied 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has appointed a 
26 man consulting committee on voca- 
tional technical training to gather and 
distribute information on training for 
technical occupations. 

J. C. Wright, assistant U. S. commis- 
sioner for vocational education, is head 
of the group which includes representa- 
tives of industry, labor, business and sev- 
eral fields of education. 

A working committee of 12,- with 
Lynn A. Emerson as chairman, has been 
named within the consulting committee. 
It will gather data and present recom- 
mendations for consideration by the 
larger group. Industrial and school sur- 
veys are planned. 

The committee will explore recent 
technological developments in industrial, 
business, distributive and agricultural 
occupations. 


Army-Navy Qualifying Tests Set 

The next qualifying tests for the Army 
specialized training program and the 
Navy college program will be held in 
high schools and colleges throughout the 
nation November 9. The Army-Navy 
college qualifying test (A-12 in the 
Army and V-12 in the Navy) is open to 
male high school seniors in their last 
semester and graduates who will reach 
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FOR THE HOME FRONT ARMY 








Like military instructors, 
manual training teachers 
find there is no substitute 
for training men under what 
approximates actual battle conditions. That's 
why many of ‘the Nation's largest schools use 
Atkins Silver Steel Saws to teach the correct 
fundamentals. These are the same saws that 
graduates will find in wide use throughout in- 
dustry—saws with outstanding qualities of en- 
durance, saws correctly designed to cut easy and 
smooth, saws of every type for any cutting job. 


Get Atkins New Wall Chart on 


Saw Fitting ... It’s Free 
This new teaching aid shows the proper methods of filing and 
setting saws. On heavy paper, suitable for wall mounting. 
Write for a copy today. 




















See how the COMMODORE gives 


eyesight protection 
in classrooms 


Look at the light on those desk-tops! That means easier 
seeing for the pupils who use them. And if your class- 
rooms have taken on the extra job of training people for 
war work, the Wakefield COMMODORE can help there, 
too. For the COMMODORE gives 86% of the light from 
the bare bulb, by test of impartial Electrical Testing 
Laboratories . . . diffused light that is kind to eyes. 
Custodians report that maintenance is easy, since the 





Plaskon reflector cleans readily, is 
light and safe to handle. Note: The 
COMMODORE is sstill available for 
essential use. Write for details. 


Keep the Invasion weapons coming 
For Outstanding 
. . . Buy more War Bonds! War Production 


THE F. W. Wake ield BRASS COMPANY 


Te SPOT LIGHTING FOR COMBAT OPERATIONS AND WAR PRODUCTION 
VERMILION, OHIO 
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their seventeenth but not their twenty- 


second birthday by March 1, 1944. 


Laboratory Purchases Simplified 


As of October 1, Limitation Order 
L-144 was revised so that all laboratory 
supplies and equipment, except for items 
on List A, may now be obtained from 
laboratory supply houses without filing 
an application. Instructional laboratories 
are to use the AA-2 rating assigned by 
P43 to purchase their requirements. 
Items on List A of L-144 cannot be de- 
livered except when specific release has 


been obtained on Form WPB-1414. 


OUR ANTI-AIRCRAFT TRACERS OVER ALGIERS 


PATTERN FOR VICTORY 


Von Duprin devices, too, are made on the Vic- 


tory pattern. 


have been eliminated .. . 
have all their traditional character . 
ample strength, their quick action, their sturdi- 
ness and safety. You can apply them to a build- 


ing with complete assurance. 


up and deliver . . 


tive, instantaneous exit under any emergency... 


they are true Von Duprins! 


fi Won Duprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SF 


War-precious bronze and brass 


. they will provide sure, posi- 


Any school or college operating under 
CMP Regulation 5A which purchases 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies for its laboratory under P43 is re- 
quired to segregate such purchases. 
Otherwise, the quantity restriction as set 
up in paragraph (f) of CMP regulation 
5A remains in force covering such pur- 
chases. 

Purchase orders to laboratory supply 
houses are to bear the certification found 
in paragraph (d) (i) of P43. Orders 
for items on List A, if approved, are to 
bear, in addition, the certificate found 


in paragraph (d) (2) of L-144. These 
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yet the devices still 
. their 


They will stand 





two certifications are necessary only 
when purchasing an item on List A. 


Wage Increase for Custodial Workers 


The University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, was directed by the National 
War Labor Board, September 11, to 
grant increases averaging 4 cents an hour 
to maintenance and custodial workers to 
correct substandards and to bring their 
rates into line with going rates for sim- 
ilar occupations at other universities in 
and around Philadelphia. The increased 
rates which ranged from 42 cents to 60 
cents an hour are retroactive to De- 
cember 10, 1942. 

The classifications listed in the order 
of the War Labor Board for which 
wages were increased are: helpers, jan- 
itors, guards, watchmen, gardeners, day 
women, night women, women attend- 
ants. 


llliterates Given a New Chance 


A program for community classes to 
aid illiterate selective service registrants 
in passing intelligence tests at induction 
stations is the joint project of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the Selective 
Service Bureau of the War Manpower 
Commission. 

Illiteracy ceased to be a reason for re- 
jection on June | when intelligence tests 
were substituted for literacy tests. Men 
rejected as illiterates prior to that time 
may now become acceptable on passing 
the new intelligence test. 

When literacy classes have been estab- 
lished in a community, local boards will 
direct illiterate registrants to certain 
meeting places for the purpose of deter- 
mining the levels of their educational 
skills by devices provided by school off- 
cials. Registrants who do not possess 
at least fourth grade reading and writing 
skills should enroll in classes. Local 
boards can assist school officials in regis- 
tration and in the maintenance of con- 
tinuous attendance in classes. 





INSTRUCTION 





Safety Education Being Studied 


The American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges and the National Safety 
Council have pooled their resources to 
discover what teachers’ colleges should 
do to prepare teachers for safety educa- 
tion responsibility. 

Fifty member colleges in 28 states 
helped prepare a questionnaire for de- 
termining the status of safety education 
in these colleges. A report on thé status 
of safety education based on the findings 
should be ready in early spring. 


English Schools for Reconstruction 


England’s plan for the reconstruction 
of education is presented in a recently 
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When famous basketball promoters pick a finish for 
their players they think of fast, accurate, eye-appeal 
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Hotel Philadelphian 


Entirely redecorated and re- 





play ... plus safety for the players. 
Super GYM FINISH gives a non-skid, no-glare, 


tough, light in appearance, 
attractive surface! It has been 
successfully used on thou- 
sands of gyms for many 
years. Successful coaches and 
great teams approve it, like 
to play on it, many of the Na- 
tion’s leading architects spec- 
ify it and spectators like to 
see fast games played on it. 
Try it! 
< SENT FREE TO ALL 
COACHES, IT’S NEW 


Write for Your Copy Today 


6 WITH HILLYARDS 


“pe GYM FINISH 
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SUPER GYM FINISH 
ON MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN FLOOR 
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furnished. including a radio in 
every room. Highly recommended 
by experienced travelers the world 
over for its warm hospitality: its 
excellent cuisine served in com 
fortably air-conditioned restau- 
rants, its convenient location to 
the business section; and its un 
limited parking tacilities 


600 Rooms and Bath with Radio from*3.00 


DANIEL CRAWFORD it. President and Genera! Manager 
39th and Chestnut Streets. Philadelphia Peansyivania 











DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK,NY. 
LONG BEACH,CALIFORNIA, 36 NW. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILC 
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Arcot SPECT Oey 


To Make Your Dishwashing Machine Last Longer... 






The electrical controls and electrical connections on your 
Colt AUTOSAN should be given a periodic check-up to keep 
them in top-notch condition. Keep them clean and dry. Damp 
and corroded electrical connections are inefficient as well as 
dangerous. Also, today, electrical connections and controls are 
hard to replace, and failure of the ones you have may render 
your Autosan useless at a time when you need it most. 

Instruct new employees in thorough maintenance procedure 


—show them how to correctly use your Autosan, 


AVOID TROUBLE... OBSERVE 


THESE 13 GOOD MAINTENANCE RULES 





1. Teach operators correct 
operation and handling of 
machine. 


2. Make one man respon- 
sible for operation and 
maintenance. 


3. Use good cleaning com- 
pounds. 


4. Keep wash and rinse 
tubes clean. 


5. Keep scrap trays clean. 


6. Keep grease traps clean. 


7. Keep inside of machine 
clean. 


8. Keep pump clean and 
in good working order. 


9. Lubricate properly. 


10. Open and close doors 
carefully. 


11. Don’t put off repairs. 


12. Make periodic inspec- 
tions of electrical hookups. 


13. Don’t let dirty water 


stay in machine for long 
periods. 























published White Paper. A special sec- 
tion was devoted to religion in national 
education. The paper states: “There has 
been a very general wish, not confined 
to representatives of churches, that 1c- 
ligious education should be given a more 
defined place in the life and work of 
the schools, springing from the desire to 
revive the spiritual and personal values 
in our society and in our national tradi- 
tion.” 





PUBLICATIONS 





Geographic Bulletins Aid Teachers 

The National Geographic Society is 
once more offering its ‘‘“Geographic 
School Bulletins” as an aid to war-time 
teaching in supplying background in- 
formation regarding places and peoples 
now in the news. Each issue contains 
five brief factual articles and seven illus- 
trations or maps. They are published for 
thirty weeks of the school year and are 
available to teachers upon request and 
the payment of 25 cents to cover mail 
ing charges. 


Here's Cooling System Information 

“Cooling System: Cleaning, Flushing, 
Rust Prevention, and Antifreeze” is the 
title of a 26 page booklet prepared for 
the vehicle maintenance section, division 
of motor transport, O.D.T., by the main 
tenance methods’ coordinating commit- 
tee of transportation and maintenance 
activity of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Inc. 


New Publication for Educators 

The U. S. Office of Education has pub 
lished a new 38 page booklet entitled 
“Some Considerations in Educational 
Planning for Urban Communities,” writ- 
ten by Katherine M. Cook, chief of the 
division of special problems. It is desig- 
nated as leaflet No. 66. 





MEETINGS 





Press Group Elects Officers 


The following officers have been 
elected by the Educational Press Associa 
tion of America for 1943-45: Lawrence 
Prakken, president; Bernice Gestie, vice 
president; Lyle W. Ashby, secretary- 
treasurer; C. O. Wright, member of the 
executive committee. 


Federal Aid Legislation Asked 


A resolution embodying principles 
that the American Federation of Teach- 
ers believes should be incorporated in 
federal aid legislation was unanimously 
approved at the A.F.T. convention. 
The resolution calls for legislation 
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SAFEGUARD 
YOUR COPYING 
WITH GENUINE 


DITTO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES! 


Although the demands of war pro- 
duction have temporarily interrupted 
the manufacture of Ditto machines, 
today, as always, Ditto supplies are 
available for keepin reviously 
purchased gelatin call fiquid type 
machines operating at top efficiency. 

To assure the highest type of work 
... to get bright, crisp copies of 
anything printed, typed, written or 
drawn... always insist on genuine 
Ditto supplies. 


DITTO Business Systems 


DITTO, Inc., 2259 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


"Utility’’ Wet Cut 
odel Saw 


Racine's ‘‘easy-to-operate”’ 
Hydraulic Control Unit 


() 


saws make training 


RACINE safe and fast 


The Modern Saws for Modern Training 


The Racine Hydraulic Feed Controls in this general pur- 
pose saw are identical to those found in Racine High Speed 
Production Machines in the most modern war production 
plants today. Safer and faster training is possible because of 
complete safeguards and simplicity of operating controls. 
“Utility” Dry Cut Model is also available. It is the same 
as model above except without coolant equipment. 


Other Racine Metal Cut- 
ting Saws in capacities 6” 
x 6” to 20” x 20” are also 
available. 


dreestigate Racine Oil Hy. 
; 5 and Vaives 
Capacities 0 to 30 

Complete data and prices on | pressure : to 1000 Ibs. 
request. AddressDept.NS-S.] draulic Valves ine Wak 
8 tolly4”. 
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ANOTHER STORAGE 
SPACE PROBLEM 





—and what a 
locker lock itis... 


DUDLEY! 


B2B 


ROTOPOINT 


For more than two decades, 
Dudley school locks have 
been carving out a name for 
themselves wherever lockers 
protect pupils’ property. If 
you have not used them in 
your school, ask someone 
who has. 


Or ask us. Tell us your 
needs. The locks illustrated 
are only a part of the Dudley 
line which includes master- 
keyed combination padlocks 
and built-in locks. We can 
supply your needs on proper 
priorities. 


LUG) Abd LOCK CORPORATION 


570 W. Monroe St. 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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The No. L-0909 . .. a 
compact unit for storing 
reagents and notebooks, 
with space for general 
storage in the bottom 
portion of the cabinet. 
This storage unit is de- 
signed to be used 
singly or in batteries. 
Send for more in- 
formation on the 

L-0909 and other 
science items fea- 

turned in the All- 
Purpose Science 4 


| Catalog. 








HAMILTON MAN 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


NS-11-43 


Please send me the new All-Purpose Catalog» No. 206. 


Name 

Address .... 

School and Position 
City and State 





which will provide federal aid to states 
to enable them to maintain schools. It 
asks that provision of such aid be in- 
cluded in a bill separate from the bill 
granting emergency aid; that the funds 
be distributed on the basis of relative 
needs of the states; that they be distrib- 
uted in keeping with state laws, and that 
they be applied to the well-being of all 
children. 

The resolution asks further that the 
following minimum essentials be writ- 
ten into the law granting such aid to 
the state: (1) all funds to be distributed 
sO as to protect minority groups or races; 
(2) the plan of distribution adopted 


QUIETis 





within each state to be made public 
before funds are distributed; (3) each 
state to be asked to work toward a min- 
imum entrance salary of $1500 a year 
for every professionally trained, properly 
certified teacher; (4) a minimum length 
of school year to be established; (5) 
statutory protection of tenure of employ- 
ment for teachers to be assured. 

The introduction of adult education 
in all states is also sought. 


Confer on Senior Pupils’ Problems 


An important war-time school confer- 
ence was held in Cincinnati in October 


alela-Mlanl lolacelal 


than ever in today’s 
crowded schools! 





And Johns-Manville Acoustical Materials 
are available to meet your needs! 


T is a well-known fact that 
concentration is nearly im- 
possible in the midst of inter- 
rupting noise. And today, with 
schools overcrowded ... classes 
doubled up. . . courses acceler- 
ated ... nerves on edge... the 
need for acoustical Materials in 
our schools and colleges is 
greater than ever before. 


That’s why so many schools 
are quieting their corridors, au- 
ditoriums, gymnasiums, study 
hallsand classrooms with Johns- 
Manviile Acoustical Materials. 


il JOHNS-MANVILLE © 


PIONEERS IN SOUND CONTROL 


They can be applied in either 
new or existing buildings with 
little disturbance to routine and 
at economical cost. They are at- 
tractive, sanitary and easy to clean. 
If you have a noise problem, 
write today for brochure | 
AC-26A, Johns-Manville, 22 | 
East 40th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. | 
J-M Acoustical Materials and 
J-M Asphalt Tile Floors are help- 
ing schools and colleges meet war- 
time conditions throughout the 


ountry. 
ae Member of 








when officials of the Army and Navy 
and other war agencies met with state 
supervisors of occupational information 
and guidance. 

Called by Dr. J. C. Wright, assistant 
U. S. commissioner for vocational educa- 
tion, the meeting was held to discuss 
important recruitment and manpower 
problems as they affect high school pupils. 

Among the questions considered were: 
the extension of war production train- 
ing classes for seniors; the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps program; the guidance and 
selection basis for pre-induction train- 
ing; current military in-service training 
for boys in vocational and secondary 
schools; postwar adjustment, military 
and civilian. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





National Humane Education Contest 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety announces a new annual contest 
open to educators for the most outstand- 
ing contribution to humane education. 
The award will be a gold key, to be 
known as the National Humane Key, 
inscribed on one side with the name 
of the winner, and $200 in war bonds 
or cash. 

Entries may include projects, plays or 
stories based on a humane theme, orig- 
inal methods of teaching humane edu- 
cation and theses. This year’s contest 
closes April 30, 1944. Entrants should 
write to the National Humane Key 
Committee, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, for entrance blank and rules. 


Newspaper Has Special School Issue 

The Anthony Republican, Anthony, 
Kan., observed the opening of the new 
school year in the territory which it 
serves by getting out a 14 page special 
edition devoted to the schools, their per- 
sonnel, athletic teams and various school 
organizations. 





Superintendent's Bookshelf 


PREFACES TO PEACE, A Symposium. Cooperatively 
published by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., Reynal and Hitchcock and Columbia 
University Press. 


THE FREEDOM TO BE FREE. By James Marshall. 
John Day Publishing Co. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION OF OURTIME. 
By Harold J. Laski. The Viking Press. 


LATIN AMERICA. By William L. Schurz. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


UNDER COVER. By John Roy Carlson. E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co. 


THE NEW BELIEF IN THE COMMON MAN. By Carl 
J. Friedrich, Little Brown & Co. 


ILL FARES THE LAND. By Carey McWilliam. Little 
Brown & Co. 
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663 BROADWAY 


The Sound of PEACE 


A MAJOR activity of this concern 
before the war was the production of centralized 
sound distribution equipment for the nation’s schools. 


@We take pride in the knowledge that our equip- 
ment is still serving in the distribution of lectures, 
musical programs and announcements to the coun- 
try’s classrooms, and that it is effecting daily 
communication between all schoolrooms and 
departments. 


@We take pride, of course, in the part we are 
playing today in America’s future. Bogen is making 
vital communication equipment for the U. S. 
Navy and Signal Corps, and the experience we're 
gaining today will result in vast improvement in 
the school sound equipment of tomorrow. 


Today The Tool of War 


T omorrow The Sound of Peace 


DAVID BOGEN CoO, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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RIGHT of WAY 


Naturally military supplies and the 
transportation of troops must take 


precedence over civilian shipments. 


All of us realize this and understand 
how overloaded our transportation 


facilities are today. 


Even though we continue to keep our 
production schedule tuned to having 
the magazine in the mail well before 
the first of the month, it may be de- 


layed in reaching you. 


The Nation’s Schools 
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AMERICAN STEEL WOOL MFG. CO. unc. 


42-24 ORCHARD ST. _ the Pioneer Stee! Wool Manufacturer LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 

Homer W. Anderson, on leave from 
the superintendency of schools in St. 
Louis and for the past year director of 
the education section, War Finance Di- 
vision, U. S. Treasury Department, has 
been named acting superintendent of 
schools at Newton, Mass. Doctor An- 
derson succeeds Julius E. Warren, now 
on leave of absence to serve as commis- 
sioner of education for Massachusetts. 
The former state commissioner, Walter 


B. Downey, has returned to his school 
principalship in Boston. 

Homer M. Davis has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in Se- 
attle and, at his own request, is prin- 
cipal of the Edmond S. Meany School. 
He is succeeded by Frank M. Brock. 

O. F. Shepard, president of the Puna- 
hou School in Honolulu for the last 
fifteen years, has resigned to return to 
Milton Academy in Massachusetts. Mr. 
Shepard came from the academy to the 
Punahou School in 1929. 

Harry Magee, a high school teacher 
at Kemmerer, Wyo., is the new super- 
intendent at Big Piney in the same state. 


| 


AMAZING FACT No. 2 ABOUT M-D DUSTLESS BRUSH -- 


Above is a cross sec- 
tional view of metal 
reservior, showing jets 
through which fluid is 
fed. The use of fluid 
eliminates sweeping 
compound, reduces 

erm laden dust, 
Eagthons the time be- 
tween ape pe It 
also keeps tufts pliable, 
reduces friction and 

reatly prolongs the 
fife of the brush. 


This “Dustless” brush is self-moistening. It has a metal 
reservoir which is easily filled with kerosene, or 
“Arbitrin”, a specially prepared sweeping fluid. As the 


brush sweeps the fluid filters through the center row of | 


| the high school at Garnett, Kan. He 


tufts, making the best kind of sweeping compound out 
of dust on the floor. Independent tests by Health Au- 
thorities for a large number of schools have proved that 
this brush removes 97 per cent more dust from air 
than other sweeping methods. 

The “Dustless” brush also makes for faster and easier 
sweeping and is constructed to outlast ordinary brushes 
three toone. Tufts are not just stapled but hand drawn 
into block with rust-resistant wire. They cannot come 
out or come loose. Pressed steel reinforcing back is 
clinched all around the block to prevent splitting. Handle 
is instantly reversible and adjustable to height of sweeper. 
There is a “Dustless” brush for every kind of floor. For 








complete information and prices, write direct to factory: | 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 528 North 22nd Street, 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Y/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


| 
| 


Robert Anderson, formerly of Hills- 
dale, has been selected as the new super- 
intendent at Sundance, Wyo. 

Sam A. Moncla of Opelousas, La., was 
recently elected superintendent of schools 
at St. Landry in the same state. He 
succeeds the late W. B. Prescott. 

Roland J. Carpenter; superintendent 
of schools at Presque Isle, Me., has re- 
signed to accept the superintendency of 
schools at Bangor. 

Rev. J. H. Mitchell has assumed the 
duties of superintendent of schools at 
Watson, Mo. 

D. D. Burr, former principal of the 
high school at Slater, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at Gil- 
liam, Mo. 

Stanley Reser, former teacher at the 
Wyoming Boys’ Industrial School, is 
the new superintendent at Ten Sleep, 
Wyo. 

Rev. William E. Barclay has assumed 
the superintendency of schools for the 
Roman Catholic Diocese at Nashville, 
Tenn. Previous to this appointment, 
Father Barclay served for six years on 
the faculty of Father Ryan High School 
at Nashville. 

Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent of 
River Forest, Ill., schools, has been 
elected president of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 


Principals 


Henry W. Card of Hollis, Me., has 
been appointed principal of the high 
school at Brookfield, Mass., replacing 
Seavey D. Morse, who resigned to enter 
the manufacturing business. 

William M. Barlow, principal of the 
New Dorp High School in New York 
City since 1938, is now principal of the 
Manual Training High School in Brook- 
lyn. 

Thomas F. Power, superintendert of 
schools at Worcester, Mass., succeeds 
Walter S. Young, who recently resigned 
because of illness. 


Mryl D. Long is the new principal of 


replaces F. D. Meeker, now with the 
school system at Paola in the same state. 

Ross A. Wagner, former teacher at the 
Fairmont High School, Dayton, Ohio, is 
principal of the senior high school at 
Birmingham, Mich. 

George Staples has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the high school at Richfield, 
Utah, to succeed A. M. Maughan, who 
resigned to take over the superintend- 
ency of schools in Millard County. 


County Superintendents 


C. M. Abernethy, for the last eight 
years superintendent of schools in Cald- 
well County, North Carolina, has re- 
signed to enter the furniture business. 

James F. O’Neil is the new principal 
of Classical High School, Providence, 
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WHEN YOU CHOOSE 


Kewaunee 1—Most Efficient Design 
LABORATORY 2—Superior Construction 
FURNITURE 3—Savings of Cut-Cost Plan 


@ Kewaunee Engineers are constantly incorporating practical sugges- 
tions submitted by America's outstanding chemists, educators and 
technicians. 


You Get all 3 


we'll be glad to 
supply you again 
with new 


HOLMES oxrus PROJECTORS 


Right now our Government requires every machine 
we can produce, but when the time comes, you 
can look forward to Holmes Projectors embodying 
the same advanced design and engineering skill that 
Holmes machines have always had. In the mean- 
time, orders for parts will receive the best possible 
attention. 


—That means “Modern Design” 


@ Kewaunee craftsmen are skilled workers in wood or metal who jeal- 
ously guard the reputation they have gained for fine construction. 


—That means “Lifetime Service” 
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@ Kewaunee has recently developed the "“Cut-Cost System" of unit 
construction to bring you the finest in Laboratory Furniture at moderate 
prices. 

—That means greater savings—better values 


The experienced service of Kewaunee Engineers is yours for the asking 
—without obligation. If your school has a definite need for Laboratory 
Furniture, write us for further information as to steps necessary to 
procure it at this time. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. “tiin“ties" 
C. G. Campbell, President 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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8-Student Chemistry 


Table No. W-1791 1814 ORCHARD STREET 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and 























STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, published monthly at Chicago, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1943. 


State of Lilinois } = 
County of Cook . 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared James G. Jarrett, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of The Nation's 
Schools, and that the following is, te the best of his knowledge and belief. 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 

Publisher: The Nation's Schools Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago, Mlinois. 

Editor: Arthur B. Moehlman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Managing Editor: Raymond P. Sloan, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager: James G. Jarrett, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated ot 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, WV 
muat be given.) o 

The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc., is owned by The Modern 
Hospital Publishing Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. The stock of The 


Modern Hospital Publishing Company, Inc., being owned by: THIS AMAZING NEW PRODUCT is not only 
Dr. Otho F. Ball, Chicago, Ill. Raymond P. Sloan, New York, N. Y. ali : i 
James G. Jarrett, Chicago, Ill. S. R. Clague, Chicago, Ill ’ nee slippery, but affords Superser gloss and durability. 
Joseph C. Doane, Philadelphia, Pa. Skidproof lasts three to five times longer than ordi- 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders ' nary floor base waxes. Skidproof can be used on any 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, floor on which water base waxes would ordinarily 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) There are no bond- be used: cork, tile, rubber, asphalt, linoleum, concrete 
holders, mortgagees, or other security holders. ‘ieunene otthed pe Coreiehad Geeus Apply come on 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, t he ‘ P 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- WaSeE ASS Was. 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company } 
but, siee, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the USE COUPON FOR TRIAL ORDER 
ooks of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name | § : 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; also ! a Saneneeiet Divi- 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full sion of Consolidated Chemical 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which Laboratories, Inc. 
stockholders and security holders, who do not appear upon the books of the 1470 South Vandeventer St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that | 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the ' os : bai Kee | Please send me __._galy of 
1 
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wo 





of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. SKIDPROOF. 
J. G. JARRETT, Business Manager. Send invoice to 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of September, 1943. : 14705 \ ene % 
[SEAL] J. P. McDERMOTT, Notary Public. 5 . eventer St 


(My commission expires Sept. 30, 1945.) St. Louis, Mo. 


Name 





Address 
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R. I., suceeding Charles B. Paine, who 
retired in June. 

Charles McCormick, truant officer of 
Campbell County, Kentucky, has been 
made county superintendent of schools 
for the duration of the war, succeeding 
Harry G. Dunn, now on leave of ab- 
sence. 


Private Schools 
Brig. Gen. Earl McFarland has been 


elected superintendent of Staunton Mili- 
tary Academy, Staunton, Va. 

Rudolph D. Lindquist, headmaster at 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., has resigned to accept the super- 
intendency of schools in Santa Barbara, 


Calif. 


Miscellaneous 


Wick S. Sharp, president of Pfeiffer 
Junior College, Misenheimer, N. C., has 
resigned to complete his doctorate. G. G. 
Starr becomes acting president until Mr. 
Sharp’s successor is elected. 

Worth McClure, president of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, is spending some months in 


—— 


atl 


Kit No. V-085 
HOLLAND and the WEST INDIES 


Kit No. V-085, complete, consists of : 


(a) 3 Full-color charts, two on Holland, 
one on Netherlands West Indies. 

(b) 3 film Strips, two on Holland and 
one on the West Indies. 

(c) Set of 24 Photographs, 18 on 
Holland and 6 on West Indies. 

(d) Teacher's Guides on both areas. 


Price of Kit No. V-085, complete $9 


FOLEY & EDMUNDS, INC. 


VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 
480 Lexington Ave. New York City 





England at the invitation of the Office 
of War Information and the British 
Ministry of Education to make a study 
of the contribution of the schools 
toward victory over the Axis. 





Coming Meetings 


Nov. !-2—South Dakota Teachers Association, Aber- 
deen, Sioux Falls. 
Nov. 3-5—North Dakota State Teachers Association, 


Bismarck. 

Nov. 45—South Dakota Teachers Association, 
Pierre. 

Nov. 4-6—lowa State Teachers Association, Des 
Moines. 

Nov. 4-6—Wisconsin State Teachers Association, 
Milwaukee. 

Nov. I!-13—New Jersey State Teachers Association, 


New York City. 

Nov. 16-18—Virginia State Teachers 
Richmond. 

Nov. 21-23—New York State Teachers Association, 
Rochester. 

Nov. 26-27—Washingtc 
Yakima. 


Association, 


State Teachers Association, 


Dec. 3-4—Arizona State Teachers Association, 
Phoenix. 

Dec. 27-29—Pennsylvania State Teachers Association, 
Harrisburg. 


Jan. 10-12—A-ierican Association of School Admin- 
istrators, regional conference, Seattle. 

Feb. 15-17; 22-24; 28-March |—American Association 
of School Administrators, regional conferences, 
Atlanta; New York; Chicago. 

March 9-l|—Mississippi State Teachers Association, 
Jackson. 

March 1!7-18—Montana State Teachers Association, 
Helena. 

April 15—Massachusetts State Teachers Association, 
Boston. 





The materials on this subject are divided into two units : 


(a) The Netherlands East Indies (Kit No. V-075) 
(b) Holland and the West Indies (Kit No. V-085) 


KIT PRICES 


Kits Complete (Nos. V-075 and V-085). . . . $16.50 





Vincent J. Linn, superintendent of 
the South Dakota School for the Blind 
at Gary, has been appointed vocational 
adviser in the Veterans Administration 
Facility at Sioux Falls. Samuel Van 
Voorhis of Huron, S. D., has been select- 
ed as Mr. Linn’s: successor. 

Wayne Dick has been elected director 
of adult education in Seattle. 

Ramy B. Deschner has been appointed 
president and member of the board of 
the Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. in 
St. Louis, makers of steel lockers, ward- 
robes and shelving. Mr. Deschner suc- 
ceeds E. J. Medart who resigned. 


Deaths 

James B. Lease, superintendent of 
schools at Petersburg, Ind., for the last 
twenty-four years, died recently follow- 
ing a heart attack. 

William Chandler Smith, founder of 
the bureau of adult education in New 
York State and first president of the 
National Education Association, died 
recently. 

Lawrence H. VanDenburg, first pres- 
ident of the New Paltz State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, N. Y., died. 


VISUAL TEACHING MATERIALS 





Kit No. V-075 
The NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Timely, new, up-to-the-minute material on this 
strategic area. These visual aids are a MUST 
| for any discussion of current events and any 
understanding of the conflict in the Pacific. 
They give a real understanding of the character 
of the land, the people and the products of the 
wealthy and abundant Indies. 


Kit No. V-075 complete consists of : 
(a) 3 Full-color Charts 

(b) 2 Film Strips 

(c) Set of 24 Photographs 
) Adhesive Symbols Set 





e) Base Map 
f) Teacher's Guide 
Price of Kit No. V-075, Complete $9 


A COMPREHENSIVE UNIT 
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HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
4 yw this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 

In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum 1s, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 


You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 


This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 
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You've done your bit i Now do your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 


dependable. 


And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 









No need to buy several 
different products for clean- 
ing your different types of 
flooring. BRITEN-ALL 
will clean them ALL—will 
do the job alone—better, 
safer, and more economi- 
ally than any floor cleaner 
you’ve ever used. Main- 
tenance managers like the 
way BRITEN-ALL cuts 
cleaning time and costs... 
saves money .. . and re- 
stores floor appearance to 
sparkling, new-like beauty. 


Use BRITEN-ALL for . . 
@ LINOLEUM .. . TERRAZZO 
® TIE... ASPHALT TILE 
@ COMPOSITION FLOORS 


@ Painted and Varnished 
Wood Surfaces 


BRITEN-ALL is especially developed for better clean- 
ing of all types of floors. It’s a liquid—highly concen- 
trated—that removes surface and embedded grime 
with amazing ease and speed. Makes floors really 
clean, sanitary and attractive with original lustre 
restored. BRITEN-ALL is as SAFE as it is efficient. 
Contains no acid, grit or anything to harm any 
floor, painted or varnished surface. Costs less to use 
because highly concentrated—more gallons of more 
effective cleaning solution per ounce. Try it. 


Approved and recommended by leading manu- 
facturers of flooring materials 


Write for CATALOG 


full of helpful hints on floor refinishing and 
maintenance. Free on request. Write today. 











VESTA-GLOSS Floor Finish 


A scientifically prepared waterproof floor treatment that 
dries to a bright, uniform lustre, without polishing. The 
one floor finish that combines ALL FIVE of these advan- 
tages. (1) Wear Resistance (2) Water Resistance (3) Slip 
Resistance (4) Lustre (5) Self Leveling. Approved by floor- 
ing manufacturers and leading architects. 








VESTAL 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
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BRITEN-ALL -WHALS NEW 


“Tone in” New Patches 
Brick Ager Camouflages Mends 

With this camouflage for new bricks, wall patches and 
repairs can be successfully blended to tone in with the 
rest of the exterior surface of a building. The product 
is also practical for covering new mortar after a tuck- 
pointing job, it is stated. 

Justrite brick aging solution may be applied with a 
large brush or it may be mixed with the mortar when the 


wéOre ES 2 ar 
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brick is laid and the new brick dipped into the solution. 

One pint is said to cover 500 square feet or more of 
surface depending on the age of the building. The solution 
is added to a measured quantity of tap water until the 
proper tone is reached. According to the producer, average 
mixture should be about 24 parts water to | part solution.— 
Louis Melind Company, 362 West Chicago Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS758 


New Plan Ensures Postwar Equipment 


Press Buyers Served in Rotation 


Here is a plan to ensure postwar equipment to those 
who anticipate their needs and place their orders now. 
Presented by the American Type Founders, this offer con- 
cerns postwar delivery of Little Giant, ATF Kelly and 
“Chief” offset. presses. 

A heavy demand for presses is expected by this company 
after the war. This plan provides a method whereby the 
first new machines manufactured may be purchased by 
those who anticipate their needs and place their orders 
now. The American Type Founders promises delivery of 
particular presses when manufactured and the buyer ac- 
quires the right to purchase the press in a prescribed order 
of rotation. 

Application forms for this priority delivery assignment 
are available upon request—American Type Founders, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS759 


“No-Leaks” for Faucets 
Eliminates Screws and Washers 

No-Leak, a faucet seat and washer, provides a water- 
tight seal for all types of faucets, ball cocks and showers, 
according to the manufacturer. It is stated that anyone can 
install this product, which eliminates screws and washers. 

Said to expand and lock tight in faucets, No-Leak will 
not close up in the center and will not affect the volume of 









Address manufacturers for further information 





















or SUDOULS 


water at the tap. The patented brass lining prevents shrink- 
ing. No-Leak is for both hot and cold water faucets; no 
priority is required.—Keystone Brass and Rubber Company, 
Inc., Broad and Lehigh Avenues, Philadelphia. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS760 





Polar Air Age Map Ready for Use 
Includes Population, Occupations 

A new Polar Air Age World Map (No. J 57), 44 by 58 
inches, is now on the market. According to the producers, 
they have attempted to do more than simply show a map 
centered on the North Pole. Forests, grazing areas, general 
agricultural sections and unproductive regions are marked, 
each in a particular color. 

An inset of the south polar region is included which 
helps to correct the usual “map” shape of Australia, New 
Zealand and the southern tip of South America. 

Actual and potential air routes are marked in heavy 
lines which can be seen across the ordinary classroom. In 
addition, population density for cities is indicated.—Denoyer- 


Geppert Company, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS761 


Rules for Paint Spraying 
Wall Chart Free Upon Request 
Sent free upon request, this wall chart of paint spraying 
rules applies to all types of spray equipment, according to 
the publisher. The chart shows how to save paint, air, time, 


power, fuel and equipment and improve results.—Eclipse 
Air Brush Co., Inc., 390 Park Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS762 


Kit Illustrates Radio Training 


Available for War Courses 


To illustrate the 
theory and_prac- 
tice of basic radio 
training, a radio 
receiver kit has 
been developed 
and is available to 
all schools having 
war training pro- 
grams. 

Designed for 
the progressive 
study of basic re- 
ceiver subjects, 
such as rectification, filtering, detector, RF, IF and AF am- 
plification, this five tube kit consists of all parts, such as 
wire, hardware, solder, tubes and speaker, necessary for the 
construction of a five tube A.C.-D.C. superheterodyne re- 
ceiver. 

According to the manufacturer, the chassis is completely 
formed, punched and rustproof. Only a screwdriver, pliers 
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Pee supplying Mercurochrome and 
other drugs, diagnostic solutions and testing equipment re- 
quired by the Armed Forces, for developing and producing 
Sterile Shaker Packages of Crystalline Sulfanilamide espec- 
ially designed to meet military needs, and for completing 
deliveries ahead of contract schedule—these are the reasons 
for the Army-Navy “E” Award to our organization. 

All minor wounds should receive prompt first aid treatment. 
Mercurochrome has many advantages for this purpose. 

The 2% aqueous solution is antiseptic, non-irritating and non- 
toxic when used in wounds. 

Injuries are more promptly reported when Mercurochrome is 
used because treatment is not painful. 

The solution keeps indefinitely. The color indicates the ex- 
tent of application. 

Mercurochrome (H. W. & D. Brand of dibrom-oxymercuri- 
fluorescein-sodium) is accepted by the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. It hasa 
background of more than twenty years’ clinical use. 

Apply Mercurochrome to all minor wounds. Do not fail to 
call a physician in more serious Cases. 
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HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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As soon as the victory is 
won we will again be able 
to serve you with the 
many Neumade motion 
picture products that mili- 
tary necessity forbids now 
. . . today we can supply 
your needs for film clean- 
ers, storage cabinets, reels, 
cans, rewinds, etc., in ac- 
cordance with current gov- 
ernmental regulations. 






CORP. 


NEW YORK,NY. 


PRODUCTS 


27 WEST #2°STREET . 








TENNANT 
PRECISION 


goes Co War! 


TENNANT Precision Equipment is 
making gun sights for the U.S.Army. 
But we can supply: 


TENNANT-Made 
Gun Sights 


All needed floor machine re- 
pair parts. 


Floor seal, wax, steel wool 
rolls, sweeping mops. 





TENNANT Floor Machines 
for School Maintenance 


And other supplies and mater- 
ials for the care ofyour floors. 


Experienced field men at your service. 
G. H. TENNANT CO. "32727 ininneopots, minn 
ryan LENNAN | poy ramerery arom 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


and soldering iron are needed for assembly, it is stated. 
Descriptive material and circuit diagram are available with- 
out charge——Allied Radio Corporation, Educational Divi- 
sion, 833 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS763 





Screws for Plastic or Wood Assembly 
Twin-Thread Fastens, Aligns 


A Twin-Fast screw 
for use in wood, plas- 
tic or combination as- 
semblies has just been 
introduced. Two par- 
allel threads start in 
opposite sides of the 
screw shank and ter- 
minate in a single 
point. 

For plastic assem- 
blies, the screws are 
self-tapping. An in- 
creased thread area 
provides more exten- 
sive contact, tighter 
seating and greater 
holding power than 
do the usual tapered 
screws, it is stated. Because of this factor it is claimed that 
shorter and fewer screws are necessary for assemblies. 

A single sharp point ensures easy starting and eliminates 
the eccentric movements of single-thread screws with off- 
center points. This “balanced driving,” as termed by the 
manufacturer, prevents misalignment. 

The Twin-Fast screws are available in all standard sizes, 
in steel and brass, and with round, flat or oval heads.- 
Blake & Johnson Co., Waterville, Conn. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS764 
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NEW CATALOGS 





Catalog With Previews 
Indexed for Quick Reference 


Newly announced is the visual aids catalog-directory 
entitled “Slidefilms and Motion Pictures to Help Instruc- 
tors,” published by the Jam Handy Organization, 2900 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit. The book will be sent free 
to any teacher, school, college or educational group upon 
request. 

Listings are made under the curriculum system and the 
publisher states that a new system of indexing ensures 
quick location of desired material. Films are illustrated 
with sequences of pictures taken directly from the films 
to provide a preview. It is stated that by this arrangement 
“you see in advance what you get.” 

Printed in color, the booklet comprises 80 pages of 
information. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS765 


Address manufacturers for further information 




















WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Films in Catalog Listing 
Planned to Enrich Curriculum 

A new film catalog for schools has just been marketed. 
This 1943-1944 edition lists feature length programs in 
16 mm. size plus a special school list of short subjects. 
Published by Films Incorporated, 330 West Forty-Second 
Street, New York City, the catalog purposes to enrich the 
school curriculum, particularly in the fields of art, biology, 
economics, geography, history, physics and psychology plus 
news of the day. 

Done in color and indexed for easy reference, the booklet 
is illustrated and comprises 64 pages. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS766 





Art Contests for 1943-44 


Rules and Prizes Presented 


Art directors and mechanical drawing teachers will be 
interested in a new folder announcing some typical prize 
winners in the Higgins Memorial Awards Contest for 
1942-43. Photographs show black and colored freehand 
drawing inks, cartoons and mechanical drawing selections. 
Published by Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 271 Ninth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the folder also announces a new and 
special classification for cartooning. General requirements 
for entry, rules for contestants and prizes are listed. 

The folder announces fifteen consecutive years of co- 
sponsorship by Higgins Ink Co., Inc., and Scholastic 
magazine. Information about local contests will be fur- 
nished upon request by Scholastic. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS767 





Science in Braille 
Series in Experimental Stage 


A new Braille edition of science books is now being 
explored by students at the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind. This edition is one of the Westinghouse 
Little Science Series, designed especially for students of 
junior and senior high school age. The project is still in 
the experimental stage. 

The new series will comprise 17 booklets, covering such 
subjects as the world’s elements, the planets, plant and 
animal life, lightning, fossil life and bacteria. There are 
more than 100 experiments which can be conducted at 
home or in the classroom with easily obtainable, everyday 
materials.—Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS768 





Booklet for Postwar Building 
Plans Illustrated 
Postwar planning for buildings is the subject of a 
new and colorful booklet published by H. H. Robertson 
Co., Pittsburgh. Specific situations are illustrated and ac- 
companying discussions are set in large type. Special atten- 
tion is given to walls and floors. According to the pub- 
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PROTECT HEALTH, REDUCE FUEL COSTS 
with BALSAM-WOOL ATTIC INSULATION 





Fuel shortages can affect even such established institutions as 
schools. For today and tomorrow, the great need is fuel con- 
servation—to help this nation wage war more effectively. 


At one stroke, you can protect student health—and save as 
much as 20% on your fuel bills—with Balsam-Wool Attic 
Insulation. That’s the safe, sensible way to prepare for what- 
ever may come. 
—hiny Savings That Last 
Sas Balsam-Wool helps banish th f 

alsam-Wool helps banish the menace o 
chilly schoolrooms. Not only does it provide 
—FE important fuel savings, but it lessens firing 
.. labor—an important point in schools with 


hand-fired heating plants. 








Balsam-Wool is quickly and quietly applied in the school 
attic. Once applied, it is a permanent improvement—soon pays 
for itself in fuel savings, and continues to provide those savings 
throughout the life of the school building. 


Balsam-Wool is scientifically designed to meet every insula- 
tion need and condition: moistureproofed, windproof, flame- 
proof, non-settling and termite treated. Because of its high 
insulating efficiency, it keeps schools more comfortable all the 
year round, reducing heat loss through the roof in winter and 
assuring cooler schoolrooms during hot weather. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


There is only one insulation which offers a written 
money-back guarantee of complete satisfaction— 
Balsam-Wool. The cost is surprisingly low—and 
it can be paid for in monthly payments. Now, 
while labor and materials are still available, see your dumber 
dealer about applying Balsam-Wool in the attic of your school, 
or mail the coupon for complete information. 


DBaleam Wool 


SEALED INSULATION 








WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 203-11, First National Bank Bldgg §%. Paul, Minn. 


Gentlemen: I want to know more ‘absut the uses and 
application of Balsam-Wool. Please ‘Wave one of your 
engineers get in touch with me. 
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Today, more then ever before, care of every- 
thing we have, through periodical service and 
maintenance, is our patriotic duty. Particularly 
is this true of your National Locker Locks. 

Because of their sturdy construction and top 
quality material, average care will increase the 
usefulness of National Locks for years to come. 

Our entire lock making equipment is now be- 
ing worked at full speed, in the production of 
vital war materiel. After the big job of win- 
ning the war has been accomplished, we hope 
to again fulfill your lock requirements. 

















DAYTON SAFETY 
LADDERS 


have every 
advantage 


~ 























No extra man needed to 
steady — Roomy pplat- 
form for men and tools. 
Great strength, light- 
weight. Guard rails on 
= — Automatic 
ocking — Folds com- 
pactly. Easy to carry. 


Airplane spruce used 
throughout — Steel 
braces — Safety shoes. 
In sizes 3' to 16° in 
height—Elevating plat- 
form adds height to 


Dayton. Write today 
for free catalog, prices. 


























ME WEST 3rd STREET 
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| WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 





lisher, these data attempt to show the reader what to expect 
in every type of building: commercial, public, industrial 
and residential. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS769 


Folder Tells How to Kill Noise 
Pictures Product in Use 

A new folder containing latest details on Cushiontone 
ceilings has just been published by Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa. The booklet is illustrated, showing the 
product in actual use in libraries, study halls, cafeterias, 
auditoriums and classrooms. Structure and function of 
Cushiontone are both explained. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS770 


New Guide to Free Films 


Includes Selections for Every Need 


The third annual edition of “Educators Guide to Free 
Films” is on the market. Organized on a subject-matter 
basis, the book is published by Educators Progress League, 
Randolph, Wis. Films on traditional subjects are included 
but newer curricular needs are also met with a variety of 
selections for war-time education. Films for specialized 
fields, such as conservation and consumer education, are 
also listed. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS771 


Book for War-Time Guidance 
Gives Facts on War Service 

“Youth Goes to War” is a war-time guidance book 
written to help young people find their place in the 400- 
odd war-time occupations. 

Published by Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, the book presents full detailed informa- 
tion covering all branches of the war and civilian services 
open to boys and girls of high school age. The second 
printing of the edition contains revisions and additions 
which bring the book up to date. 

Accompanying the second edition, a 24 page “Teacher’s 
Idea Book” outlines methods of presenting the material. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS772 


Catalog Pictures “Fixture of Future” 
Emphasizes Adaptability 


Newly announced to the trade, a fluorescent fixture catalog 
presents the “fixture of the future.” Three sizes of indus 
trial fixtures are available. These may be used either as 
single units or in continuous rows. 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Salem, Mass., publisher, 
stresses easier installation and speedier maintenance because 
of certain features, such as the slide grip hanger and the 
captive latch. Emphasis is placed upon simplification, 
standardization and adaptability of this line of nonmetallic 
reflectors. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS773 


Address manufacturers for further information 














WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Pointers for Dishwashers 
Booklet Available on Request 

Home economics teachers and cafeteria managers will find 
the publication, “Check Points for Better Dishwashing,” 
practical. Published by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufac- 
turing Co., Hartford, Conn., the pamphlet is directed toward 
better understanding in using the dishwashing machine. 
Discussion includes preparation of the machine, preparation 
for and washing of tableware and maintenance pointers. 


e Wher inquiring, refer to NS774 


Sound Equipment Pictured 


Descriptive Details Included 


“Sound Equipment” is the title of a new booklet pub- 
lished by Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 1183 Essex Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. The entire line of Bell amplifying, re- 
cording and inter-communication systems in the sound 
equipment field is pictured, complete with descriptive details 
for each. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS775 





FILM RELEASES 





Italy Surrenders—Presents on-the-spot scenes in one of 
the war’s biggest events. Portrays aerial blows which dis- 
rupt enemy rail lines and blast air fields. Shows invasion 
fleets of large and small vessels in the Strait of Messina. 
Shows welcome given Allies by the Italian crowds.—Castle 
Films, Inc., 30 Rockefe'ler Plaza, New York City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS776 


Hell Below Zero—10 minutes. 1 reel, black and white. 
Photographed and narrated by Carveth Wells, lecturer. 
Shows little known “Mountains of the Moon,” photographed 
for first time.—Bell & Howell Company, 1801-1815 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS777 


R.N.—Serving All Mankind—16 and 35 mm. 22 minutes. 
Human interest story woven around the decision of two 
typical American girls to become nurses. Classroom work 
and experiences of girls in nursing school are professionally 
accurate, it is stated. Sponsored by the American College 
of Surgeons.—Burton Holmes Films, Inc., 7510 North Ash- 
land Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS778 


How to Get the Most Out of Your Refrigerator—16 mm. 
sound. 3 reels. Practical for community groups and 
home economics classes. Shows how to store different kinds 
of food, ways to combat food waste, war-time recipes, a 
15 minute defrosting procedure and what to do in time 
of trouble before calling a serviceman.—Department of 
Public Relations, General Motors Corporation, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS779 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 90 

















Hew “FILMATIC’ 


Triple-Purpose 
Film Slide Projector 


Used 
by the 
Armed 
Forces 


USED 3 WAYS 

1. For 2x2 Slides 

2. For Single Frame 35mm 
Slide-Film 

3. For Double Frame 35mm 
Slide-Film 


SPEEDS VISUAL TRAINING 


Easier-to-operate projector 
that provides clearer visibility 
for larger audiences. Has coxr- 
rected projection lens (5” 
£:35). Uses 300, 200 or 100 
watt lamp. Compact—easily 
portable. Complete with cord, 





£ Gealure4 


Rewind Design 
Re ewinding 


Gold 


Pictures 
e Instantly 
@ Incl udes 


Slide Lay features 


diustable 
A ienumatic 















Fee 





switch and carrying case. 










Available on proper priority for: 


. Lend-Lease . . 
. . . Government Agencies . . 
cal Professions. . 
Schools. 


Army and Navy. . . Maritime Bases 
. War Industries 
. Medi- 
. Pre-induction 











Confronted with the problem 
of training millions of men 
quickly, Uncle Sam was fast 
to appreciate the experience of 
thousands of schools that had 
already proved the effective- 
ness of instructional films. And 
today, ERPI films do their part 
— speeding up the instruction 
of this vast army of men — 
equipping. them quickly and 
thoroughly for mechanized 
war. 




















in Thousands 
of Classrooms 


Whether for pre-induction 
courses, actual training pro- 
grams, or the regular school 
curricula — ERPI films effec- 
tively supplement personal in- 
struction by the pictorial pres- 
entation of scientific subjects 
being studied. 

Write for FREE Booklet de- 
scribing the ERPI film subjects 
which have been used so 
successfully in this training 
program. 


<< 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway 


New York 23, New York 
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Already Proved 
Equally Effective 


eel 
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AGE FENCE 


tnertcas Firat Wire Fence — Since 1883 





Your Post-War Protection 


@ We in America are learning to protect what we have—to 
safeguard lives and property. Sturdy, long-lasting fence is a 
primary requirement. It's not too soon to plan for erection of 
reliable Page Fence when Victory has been won and Page 
chain link fence materials are again available. Let us help 
you make your plans now. Send for copy of FENCE FACTS, con- 
taining valuable information and helpful illustrations, and 
name of the Association member nearest you. Consult him. 
Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








How DEVOPAKE hides and covers 


any surface in just one coat! 


and painting contractors .. . to 
see how oil-base DEVOPAKE hides and covers amy interior wall 
surface .. . in one coat! 

Try Devopake in competition with any other interior paint... 
you'll be gratified at the better job Devopake does . . . for less money! 


It's gratifying to management... 


Next painting job . . . specify DEVOPAKE . . . 
save time... money . . . guaranteed satisfaction. 


DEVOE PAINT @ 


The 189th Year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


The Story of Alexander Graham Bell—16 mm. sound. 1% 
hours. The simple, human and inspiring story of Alex- 
ander Bell and the telephone. Rental rate includes one short 
subject.—Films Incorporated, 330 West Forty-Second Street, 
New York City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS780 


Stanley and Livingstone—l16 mm. 1% hours. Story of 
one of the world’s greatest explorers. Filmed in the actual 
African locale. Rental rate includes one short subject.— 
Films Incorporated, 330 West Forty-Second Street, New 
York City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS781 


Before the Raid—16 mm. sound. An account of the 
activities of the Norwegian Underground.—British Informa- 
tion Service, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS782 


Young Mr. Lincoln—1l6 mm. 1% hours. Portrays little- 
known incidents of Lincoln’s early career. Rental rate in- 
cludes one short subject——Films Incorporated, 330 West 
Forty-Second Street, New York City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS783 


World of Plenty—16 mm. sound. Deals with food pro- 
duction as it was, as it is and as it might be.—British 
Information Service, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS784 





Silent Village—16 mm. sound. A memorial to the people 
of the Czech village of Lidice —British Information Service, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
© When inquirin g, “refer to -NS785 





Saboteur—11 reels. An aircraft factory worker in war- 
time America is falsely accused of sabotage but manages 
to track down the real saboteurs.—Bell & Howell Company, 
1801-1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS786 





News Parade of the Year—1943—Shows Allies at work 
turning the tide against the enemy by defeating the 
U-boats and landing in Sicily. Portrays the scuttling of the 
French fleet. Pictures MacArthur’s struggle against the 
Japs. Includes scenes from Russia and pictures taken from 
Flying Fortresses over Germany.—Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS787 





I Was a Fireman—16 mm. sound. Shows the work of 
firemen in war-time England.—British Information Service, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS788 
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Sound Motion 
Picture Projectors 





- - « Unfolding New Worlds 



















REGCALS. 
PATOFF. 


Vocational Films . . . Instructional Films . . . Military Films .. . 
Government Films . . . Films of every description in an un- 
precedented array, and covering an unbelievable scope and mag- 
nitude of subjects . . . Films that are revolutionizing the training 
of millions of men, women and children—will all be available 
for every educational and business purpose. 


It Took A War To Do It 


The pressure of Total War—the immediate urgency of acceler- 
ating the training of these millions in war jobs has proved be- 
yond all doubt the tremendous advantage in using the 16mm 
motion picture medium of instruction. It has helped to bring 
about our Military Victories today—it will affect and benefit 


every educational institution, business and home in postwar years. 


Then too, you can benefit by Victor’s pioneering and leadership 


in supplying the World’s Bmiest Sound Motion Picture Projector. 





Buy War Bonds 


| FA 
f Sicur Sounp SEQUENCE a. . de 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 


Earlier Vict 
y ory 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 242 W. 55th St., New York 


Victor Animatograph Corpo ATION DAVENPORT, IOWA its W. Rendoiph. Chicago 


Distributors Throughout the World 





























"206 is too hot, 304% is too cold—wNUTS!” 


ge oe like this couldn't occur if your 
school were controlled by a Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Zone Control or Individual Radiator 
Control System. These systems not only pro- 
vide exactly the temperatures desired or needed 
in all parts of the school, but by eliminating 
waste heat they save money — often enough to 


more than pay for the control system. Of course, 


today M-H is working around the clock supply- 


ing precision fighting equipment for our armed 
forces, and control equipment can be supplied 
only on proper priority. However, when peace 
comes, there will be available to all, new M-H 
Control Systems for every requirement—for new 
schools or old, large or small. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 2820 Fourth 
Avenue S., Minneapolis, Minnesota. Company- 


owned branches in forty-nine principal cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
CONTROL _Syslowes 








